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TRUCKLEBOROUGH  HALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows ; 

When  luckily  came  by  a  third. 

Mbrrick. 

The  day  being  fixed  for  choosing  a  repre- 
sentative, to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Truckleborough,  in  the  room  of  Geoffry  Turn- 
stile, Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  late  mayor, 
having  engaged  to  propose  Stephen  Bardolph 
North,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Clarke  having  engaged 
to  second  the  said  proposal,  every  thing  was  in 
perfect  readiness,  except,  that  it  only  remained 
for  Mr.  North  to  canvass  the  borough.     This 
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was  not  quite  so  easy  a  task  as  some  persons 
may  imagine:  for,  though  there  could  be  no 
difficulty,  so  far  as  Mr.  Doolittle's  party  was 
concerned,  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ask 
for  the  vote  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  this  was  not 
quite  so  agreeable  to  Mr.  North,  who  had 
given,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  very  cool  re- 
ception to  the  said  law-loving  burgess.  Call 
he  must,  there  was  no  help  for  it :  and,  there- 
fore, he  yielded  to  necessity,  and  paid  his  re- 
spects accordingly. 

]\Ir.  Jackson  now  felt  that  it  was  his  time  and 
his  turn  to  look  big;  and  when  Mr.  North 
mentioned  his  business  the  lawyer  very  coolly 
replied : 

"  My  vote  and  interest,  Mr.  North,  were  of 
very  httle  service  to  you  last  election.  You, 
perhaps,  may  now  do  better  without  me." 

"It  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  Mr.  Jackson, 
to  have  the  suffrages  of  all  the  electors  of  the 
borough,  could  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
the  same."" 
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"  Really,  Mr.  North,  if  1  must  speak  the 
truth,  I  cannot  conscientiously  give  my  vote  to 
a  person  who  has  been  known  to  utter  such 
political  sentiments  as  were  recorded  of  you  in 
that  affair  wliich  brought  you  into  trouble  in 
London."" 

Mr.  North  felt  obliged  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  the 
very  gentle  terms  in  which  he  was  pleased  to 
make  allusion  to  the  affair  of  the  Pig's  Foot  and 
Pie-crust :  but  he  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
very  curious  construction,  and  accidental  ten- 
derness of  the  gentleman's  conscience  :  for   he 
remembered  the  great  readiness  with  which  ]\lr. 
Jackson  iiad  taken  up  his  cause  at  the  last  gene- 
ral election,  and  when  his  opinions,  as  far  as  they 
were  known,  were  understood  to  be  precisely  of 
the  same  complexion  as  they  developed  them- 
selves at  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty, 
at  Shoe-lane.     Therefore,  in  order  to  set  him- 
self right  in  IVIr.  Jackson's  estimation,  he  re- 
plied : — 

"  But,  Mr.  Jackson,  I  think  that  you  voted 
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for  me  when  you  knew  that  such  were  my  opi- 
nions, or,  at  least,  so  thought ;  the  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  my  opinions,  I  find,  have  been  much 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood." 

"  Whatever  your  opinions  are,  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  shall  not  vote  for  you." 

Mr.  Jackson  looked  pleased  with  himself  for 
having  so  magnificently  repulsed  Lord  Slender' s 
candidate;  and  though  Mr.  North  had  antici- 
pated a  reception  not  the  most  courteous,  yet 
he  did  not  expect  that,  after  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  last  election,  Mr.  Jackson  would 
talk  about  conscience.  But  Mr.  North  was  a 
simple  man,  and  he  had  been  very  often  led  into 
ridiculous  blunders,  by  fancying  that  people 
never  used  words  without  a  meaning.  His  inti- 
macy with  some  men  of  the  world  gradually 
corrected  that  error ;  but  he  always  remained  a 
sort  of  oddity  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking. 

Having  received  this  repulse  from  ^r.  Jack- 
son,  the   candidate  now   pursued   his  canvass 
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among  other  members  of  the  independent  cor- 
poration of  Truckleborough,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Doohttle,  the  business  of  canvassing 
was  soon  settled,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  :  and  by  the  means  of  this  solicit- 
ing of  votes,  Mr.  North  had  some  more  new 
light  poured  into  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
human  motives,  and  on  the  meaning  of  divers 
words,  which  he  had  often  heard,  but  never 
before  understood.  He  had  heard  talk,  and  he 
himself  had  talked  much,  about  conscience,  and 
integrity,  and  independence,  and  public  spirit, 
and  patriotism,  and  purity ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  these  words,  till  he 
had  twice  canvassed  the  corporation  of  Truckle- 
borough  ;  once  with  Mr.  Jackson,  and  once  with 
Mr.  Doohttle. 

Now,  when  the  votes  had  been  promised,  and 
the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  the  revolving 
hours  soon  brought  about  the  time,  and  with 
the  time,  all  its  usual  appurtenances.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  so  very  lively,  animating,  and  heart- 
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Stirring,  as  it  was  at  the  last  general  election, 
when  there  was  something  of  a  contest.  The 
people  themselves  seemed  to  care  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  multitude  who,  a  few  months 
ago,  thought  that  all  prosperity  and  political 
existence  depended  on  the  return  of  Stephen 
Bardolph  North,  Esq.,  now  heard  of  the  proba- 
bility of  his  return  without  the  slightest  emotion. 
His  name  was  not  inscribed  on  the  walls  ;  his 
colours  were  not  displayed  at  any  of  the  little 
shop-windows  ;  the  dirty  boys  in  the  street  did 
not  cry  out  "  North  for  ever !"  and  poor  Mrs. 
Doolittle's  nerves  were  not  shattered  by  the  ob- 
streperousness  of  the  multitude ;  nor  had  Mr. 
Alderman  Doolittle  himself  any  occasion  to  put 
on  his  spectacles,  to  con  over  the  riot  act. 
Every  thing  was  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  Dr. 
MufBechops  could  wish. 

Francis  Lathergills,  however,  could  not  for- 
get his  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  Citizen 
North.  He  of  the  perfumery  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  past  times,  nor  ungrateful  for  past  con- 
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descensions.  He  still  regarded,  with  a  feeling 
of  reverence,  the  wisdom  and  profundity  of  "Mr. 
North.  And  had  the  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  representing  Truckleborough,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Lord  Slender,  told  Mr.  Lathergills  that, 
the  million  -was  made  for  one,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  beheved  it.  Therefore,  on  the 
morning  of  the  election,  the  hair-dresser  deco- 
rated his  shop-window,  and  his  barber's  pole 
with  the  colours  of  Mr.  North  ;  and  remember- 
ing that  he  was  now  required  to  sink  the  title 
of  citizen,  he  placed  in  his  window,  a  blue  and 
yellow  paper,  bearing  the  inscription,  ''  Stephen 
Bardolph  North,  Esq.  for  ever  !''  He  had  the 
sagacity  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  celebrated  quo- 
tation from  Stmkspeare — ^*  Awake,  arise,  or  be 
for  ever  fallen."  Indeed,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  exhortation,  inasmuch,  as  the  good  and 
independent  burgesses  of  Truckleborough  were 
sufficiently  awake  to  the  propriety  of  voting  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  which  they  might  receive 
from  the  Hall. 
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We  mioht  have  mentioned  to  our  readers  a 
fact,  which  we  passed  over  in  our  hurry  to 
attend  Mr.  North  to  London,  viz. :  that  a  very 
learned  schoolmaster  in  Truckleborough  had, 
greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Lathergills,  and  all  that  party,  written  a 
very  elaborate  series  of  letters  in  the  county 
paper,  proving  that  the  Jackson  party  were 
very  illiterate  and  ignorant  men ;  among  other 
illustrations  of  their  ignorance,  he  mentioned 
the  above  quotation,  which  he  said  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Shakspeare.  At  this  charge,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  violently  angry,  but  he  did  not  make 
much  display  of  his  indignation ;  but  Mr.  Oba- 
diah  Smith  was  as  much  delighted  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  angered  ;  he  was  not  so  shy  of  shewing 
his  satisfaction,  as  the  other  of  displaying  his 
vexation.  Whenever,  therefore,  Mr.  Smith 
met  Mr.  Jackson,  as  he  frequently  did  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  the  impertinent  and  quizzical 
town-clerk  could  not  help  alluding,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  to  mis-quotations  ;  and  sometimes  he 
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would  quote  Blackstone,  and  call  it  Shakspeare. 
Therefore,  this  once  vaunted  production  of  the 
great  unknown  of  Truckleborough,  was  rather 
an  annoyance  to  the  party,  from  whose  zeal,  and 
not  judgment,  it  had  emanated.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  suspected  to  be  the  author,  but  he  denied  it. 

Previous  to  the  election,  therefore,  this  pla- 
card was  not  displayed  by  any  of  Mr.  North's 
friends  ;  that  is,  not  by  his  old  friends,  for  they 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  not  by  his  new  friends, 
for  they  could  not  procure  a  copy,  or  they  would 
gladly  have  displayed  it,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying the  other  party. 

By  some  chance  or  other  a  copy  was  found  at 
last,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  thereat.  Who 
found  it,  was  unknown  ;  but  it  ^vas  some  one  of 
that  number  which  had  formerly  been  offended 
by  its  exhibition.  On  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion, very  early,  this  newly  found  treasure  was, 
by  some  wicked  one,  pasted  on  the  door  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  house,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
lawyer,  who  caused  it  to  be  immediately  re- 
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moved,  and  uttered  most  tremendous  threats 
against  the  person  or  persons,  by  whose  pre- 
sumptuous hands  the  foohsh  paper  was  pasted 
on  his  door. 

There  is  something  remarkably  refreshing 
and  animating  in  blustering  against  some  un- 
known antagonist.  It  is  very  fine  to  brag  of 
what  we  would  do,  if  we  knew  who  it  w^as  that 
had  thus  insulted  us :  but  it  is  sometimes  quite  as 
well  to  continue  in  ignorance.  So  Mr.  Jackson 
thought  in  the  present  case ;  yet  he  talked  very 
big,  and  was  very  loud  in  his  threats.  At 
length  his  indignation  got  the  better  of  his  pru- 
dence. 

When  the  worthy  and  independent  met  at 
the  town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 
unbiassed  suffrages  to  Stephen  Bardolph  North, 
as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  town 
of  Truckleborough  in  parliament,  there  came 
amongst  them  Mr.  Jackson,  who  would  not 
give  his  vote,  and  Mr.  Obadiah  Smith,  who  had 
no  vote  to  give.     These  two  gentlemen  bowed 
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to  each  other  when  they  met,  as  was  their 
usual  practice,  Mr.  Smith  with  a  saucy  grin, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  with  a  sullen  scowl :  and  they 
spoke  to  each  other,  as  usual,  words  of  civility, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility,  and  with  a 
tone  that  told  what  words  and  silent  letters 
cannot  tell. 

If  it  be  not  a  digression,  though  it  certainly 
looks  hke  one,  we  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  throwing  out  a  valuable  hint  to  the 
ingenious  and  scientific  part  of  our  species :  and 
it  will  be  well  worth  any  man's  while  to  follow 
up  this  suggestion  ;  viz.    What  a  valuable — we 
have  just  this  moment  used  the  word  valuable, 
therefore,  we  will  sscy — invaluable  discovery  it 
would  be,  if  any  person  of  genius  or  science 
should  be  able  to  invent  certain  marks  or  signs, 
by   which    all  the  various  and   almost   infinite 
tones  of  the  voice  should  be  so  faithfully  and 
accurately  represented  to  the  eye,  as  that  every 
person  having  learned  these  signs,  should  be  able 
at  once,   and   without  hesitation,  to  read  any 
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writing  exactly  according  to  the  mind  and  inten- 
tion of  the  writer.  By  this  invention,  what  an 
inconceivably  great  mass  of  wit  would  be  saved 
to  the  pubhc,  which  is  now  utterly  lost,  from 
want  of  knowing  that  the  author  intended  to  be 
witty.  In  speaking,  there  is  a  tone  which  says, 
"  Why  don't  you  laugh?""  There  is  a  look 
which  says,  "  How  witty  that  remark  !  And 
with  respect  to  the  graver  operations  of  che 
human  voice,  there  are  innumerable  modes  of 
uttering,  though  but  one  of  writing,  the  simple 
query,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  It  is  a  question 
which  a  physician  puts  to  bis  patient  that  is, 
to  his  patient  that  was,  and  to  his  patient  that 
may  be,  and  to  all  three  with  a  diversity  of 
tone.  It  is  a  question  that  an  expectant  puts 
to  an  incumbent,  with  a  prodigious  fullness  of 
meaning :  it  is  a  question  which  we  all  put  to 
one  another,  with  no  meaning  at  all. — Oh  !  for 
a  species  of  notation  to  set  all  our  words  to 
music ! 

For  want  of  this  notation,  we  have  been  com- 
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pelled  to  the  above  abominable  digression,  and 
are  compelled  to  the  still  more  abominable  and 
mortifying  confession,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  describe  the  tone  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  said  to  Mr.  Jackson, ''  How  do  you  do ,?" 
and  in  which  Mr,  Jackson  said  to  Mr.  Smith, 
"  Pretty  well,  thank  you." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  their  greeting,  on  the 
above  named  occasion,  was  more  than  usually 
waspish,  for  Mr.  Jackson  felt  almost  sure  that 
the  paper  of  blue  and  yellow  notoriety  was  ex- 
hibited on  his  door  by  the  instigation  of  Oba- 
diah  Smith.  Under  this  impression,  he  replied 
to  the  town -clerk's  kind  inquiry,  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  say  any  thing  but  "  thank  you." 

Now,  as  Mr.  Jackson  had  less  command  of 
his  temper  than  Mr.  Smith,  or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  properly,  as  Mr.  Jackson  had  more 
reason  to  be  angry  than  Mr.  Smith,  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  so  unguarded  as  to 
let  fall  some  expression,  which  more  than  inti- 
mated a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Smith  had  been  the 
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cause  of  the  annoyance  above  named.  The 
town-clerk  felt,  and  expressed  a  due  degree  of 
indignation  at  such  suspicion ;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  indignation  was  so  constructed,  that 
the  aggrieved  party  had  no  good  reason  to  re- 
linquish his  suspicions.  Hence,  harsher  words 
arose,  and  magnificent  threats  were  uttered,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  was  talked  about ; 
and,  at  last,  a  meeting  was  actually  agreed 
upon. 

Gentle  reader,  be  not  alarmed.  We  are  not 
so  blood-thirsty  as  to  think  of  horrifying  you 
with  another  duel.  One  sufficiently  terrible  in 
its  detail,  has  already  made  its  appearance  in 
the  compass  of  our  narrative,  and  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  and  the  public  on  its  comparatively 
innocent  termination ;  seeing  that  no  other  cala- 
mity resulted  from  it,  than  the  catastrophe  of 
Sir  Pertinax  almost  breaking  his  own  head,  and 
being  nearly  frightened  to  death.  A  safer  fate 
awaited  Obadiah  Smith  and  Lawyer  Jackson. 
We  have  said  that  they  quarrelled,   and  of 
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course,  high  words  passed  between  them ;  for 
they  were  both  magnanimous  men  in  their  way. 
These  high  words  were  uttered  very  loud,  and 
they  were  overheard  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
most  pro^ddentially  both  parties  were  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  being  both  of  them 
lawyers,  they  had  so  great  a  respect  for  the 
laws,  that  nothing  couid  induce  them  to  trans- 
gress. 

When  this  important  affair  had  been  duly 
arranged,  and  proper  steps  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  two  such  valuable  men  from  putting 
their  lives  in  danger,  the  business  of  the  day 
commenced,  by  the  reading  of  the  writ  for  the 
return  of  a  new  member  to  serve  in  parliament 
for  the  town  of  Truckleborough,  in  the  room  of 
Geoffry  Turnstile,  Esq.,  who  had  accepted  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  then 
stepped  forward,  and  begged  to  propose  Stephen 
Bardolph  North,  Esq.,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  represent  the   town  of  Truckleborough  in 
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the  Commons'  House  of  parlkmeik.  Mr.  Clarke 
then  seconded  the  proposal,  with  as  much  elo- 
quence as  Mr.  Doolittle  had  made  it:  and  no 
other  person  being  proposed,  Mr.  North  was 
declared  duly  elected. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  North  made  a  "speech,, rather 
a  clumsy  one,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  cannot  help 
that.  His  speech,  such  as  it  was,  our  readers 
shall  have,  as  they  ought ;  we  wish  for  their 
sakes  it  were  more  eloquent,  or  more  logical ; 
but  we  do  not  imitate  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
who  made  speeches  for  their  several  beroes  ;  we 
let  our  heroes  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  North,  "  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  this  day  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  me,  in  electing  me  as  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives. The  town  of  Truckleborough  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  its  loyalty,  and 
its  love  of  rational  liberty.  Now,  gentlemen,  in 
a  country  like  ours,  blessed  with  so  pure  and 
valuable  a  constitution,  loyalty  and  the  love  of 
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liberty  are  but  one  and  the  same  feelinoj :  this 
has  been  always  my  opinion.    Gentlemen,  when 
I  consider  what  an  excellent  discrimination  the 
electors  of  Truckleborough  have  uniformly  made 
in  choosing  representatives,  it  does  appear  truly 
flattering,  and  most  highly  complimentary,  that 
their  choice  has  fallen  on  me.     I  am  a  man  of 
no  party,  I  do  not  love   faction,  I  always  ab- 
horred it.     I  have  no  other  ambition  than  to 
serve  my  country  faithfully,  and  to  contribute 
towards   its    glory    and   prosperity.      On   this 
ground,  I  shall  regulate  my  parliamentary  con- 
duct :  having  in  view  only  the  real  welfare  of 
the  state.''     [At  this  moment  some  impertinent 
fellow  in  the  Hall  made  some  indecorous  allusion 
to  Mr.  North's  former  zeal  in  behalf  of  par- 
liamentary reform.]     "  Gentlemen,  I  am  called 
a   reformer,    and    so    I   certainly  am.      Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  for  reform  in  many  branches 
of  public  affairs,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  commencement  of  pubhc  reform  must 
be  from  a  universal  private  reform.     We  must 
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all,  and  each  of  us,  become  purely  disinterested 
and  public  spirited ;  we  must  have  our  minds 
divested  of  all  prejudices,  and  our  souls^  free 
from  all  selfishness  of  feeling,  and  then  we  may 
venture  upon  pubKc  reforms ;  but  if  we  endea- 
vour to  make  changes  before  that  improvement 
has  taken  place,  we  may  innovate,  but  we  shall 
not  reform.     This,  gentlemen,  has  been  always 
my  opinion."     [Considerable  cheering  from  the 
electors.]     "  Gentlemen,  I   return  you  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  honor  which  you  have  thus 
spontaneously  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  hope 
that  my  parliamentary  conduct  will  shew  that  I 
am  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  high  con- 
fidence you  have  been  pleased  to  repose  in  me." 
This  was  the  speech  which  Mr.  North  uttered 
in  the  hearing  of  the  electors  of  Truckleborough, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  many  inhabitants  of  the 
said  town,  who  were  not   electors  ;  but  neither 
the  electors,  nor  those  who  were  not  electors, 
knew   what  to  make  of  it.     There  had  been 
some  talk  in  the  town,  that   Mr.  North  had 
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changed  his  opinions  ;  but  when  he  denied  it,  of 
course  he  was  believed  ;  and  many  of  those  who 
heard  the  above  speech,  thought  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  politics,  inasmuch  as  his  speeches 
on  the  last  election,  and  his  speech  on  the  pre- 
sent, were  equally  unintelligible.  Nobody  could 
say,  that  he  had  ever  heard  Mr.  North  recom- 
mend a  general  massacre  of  kings  and  priests, 
and  how  could  he  then  be  called  a  republican  ? 
He  had  certainly  been  tried  for  sedition ;  that 
was  rather  against  him ;  but  then  he  w^as  ac- 
quitted, and  how  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
have  been  guilty  ?  Clearly,  therefore,  if  Mr. 
North  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  sedi- 
tion, he  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  loyal  man,  and 
so,  of  course,  he  always  had  been ;  but  people 
did  not  rightly  understand  him,  and  so  he  had 
been  misrepresented.  By  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
the  good  people  of  Truckleborough  were  well 
satisfied  that  Mr.  North  was  a  proper  man  to 
serve  in  parhament ;  and  the  electors  were  also 
quite  as  well  satisfied  of  the  same  truth.     For 
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Mr.  Doolittle  said  to  one  of  his  country  friends, 
who  was  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  venerable 
borough  system,  which  has  borne  the  test  of 
ages,  "  Don't  tell  me  about  undue  influence, 
and  balance  of  interests,  and  all  that  nonsense. 
You  know  that  every  bill  which  passes  the 
House  of  Commons  must  pass  the  Houseof  Lords 
before  it  can  become  law ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
a  House  of  Commons,  who  don^t  vote  as  the  Lords 
do.^  business  could  never  be  done  if  they  were 
always  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  is  it  not  the 
surest  plan  to  produce  unanimity,  to  have  the 
House  of  Commons  nominated  by  the  House  of 
Lords?'' 

There  is  no  refuting  that  logic ;  and,  there- 
fore, leaving  the  redoubted  champion  of  the 
venerable  borough  system  in  possession  of  his 
argument,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  sit  with  sad  civility. 


PoPB. 


After  the  election,  the  chosen  represen- 
tative was,  with  all  due  honor  and  becoming 
ceremony,  chaired  round  the  town,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  through  the  town,  for 
Truckleborough  had  but  one  street,  running 
through  longitudinally,  with  a  few  shorter 
outlets  terminating  in  no  thoroughfare.  Now 
it  was  observed  that  Mr.  North  did  look  very 
solemn  and  grave  on  this  occasion,  and  that  he 
did  make  his  bows  most  magnificently,  and  in 
a  style  of  condescension,  to  the  loud  greeting 
multitude.     He  was  not  one  of  those  common- 
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place  members  of  parliament,  who  make  smirking 
bows,  and  graceful  congees,  like  a  dancing- 
master,  when  the  mob  are  shouting  at  their 
heels.  Mr.  North  was  a  much  graver  man : 
his  deportment  was  far  more  serious.  He  did 
not  consider  the  rank  of  M.  P.  as  a  mere  appen- 
dage of  gentihty,  or  as  a  step  in  the  gradation 
of  society ;  but  he,  being  an  M.  P.,  felt  like 
unto  the  celebrated  P.  P.,  clerk  of  this  parish  : 
he  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed 
upon  him  ;  and  he  was  thinking  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  and  Numa,  and  nobody  knows  what. 
This  is  the  true  and  proper  feeling  which  all 
successful  candidates  ought  to  experience ;  but 
too  often  they  only  think,  that  they  may  defy 
the  bailiff,  and  pay  no  postage.  This  needs 
reforming,  and  is  likely  to  need  it  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Now  as  Mr.  North,  in  his  triumphal  progress, 
was  carried  by  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
variously  tenanted  habitations,  he  came,  in  the 
course  of  his  chairing,  to  the  dwelling  of  Francis 
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Lathergills,    hair-dresser    and   perfumer,    from 
London  :    and   his   eye    glanced   at   the    shop 
window  and   the   decorated  barber's  pole,   and 
he  did  not  express,  in  and  by  his  countenance, 
that  delight   which   formerly  it  was   imagined 
he   might    have    done  ;    and    though    Francis 
Lathergills   himself  was  standing    at  his  own 
door,  with  his  son  Tom  at  his  side,   and  Mrs. 
Lathergills  just  behind   him,  and  though  Mr. 
Lathergills   loudly  shouted  ''  Mr.    North    for 
ever !"    and   though   Mrs.   Lathergills,  having 
been  converted  to  Mr.  North's  politics,  because 
he  had  been  apparently  converted  to  the  politics 
of  Dr.  Mufilechops,   did  make  divers  humble 
curtsies,  and  though  Tom  Lathergills,  not  so 
polite  as  his  father  to  say  ]\Ir.  North,   did  yet 
with  great  energy  bawl  out,  "  North  for  ever  !" 
— notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  the 
new  representative  of  Truckleborough  was,  at 
the  moment  of  passing  that  house,  seized  with 
a  fit  of  absence  or  near-sightedness,  which  ren- 
dered him  apparently  totally  insensible  to   all 
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these  demonstrations  of  zeal  and  loyalty.  And 
when  the  procession  passed  the  dwelling  of 
Abraham  Doolittle,  Esq.,  and  when  Mrs.  Doo- 
little  was  seen  sitting  at  an  open  window,  deco- 
rated with  many  colours,  and  dressed  in  attire 
as  splendid  as  any  provincial  alderman's  wife, 
and  that  is  very  splendid  indeed  ;  then  Mr. 
North  bowed  one  of  his  best  bows,  and  gave 
one  of  his  most  courteous  looks. 

Onward  the  procession  moved,  and  the  land- 
lord of  the  King's  Head,  Mr.   Flatman,  stood 
in  his  ample  door-way,  exhibiting  his  ample  self, 
and  bawling  out  "  North  for  ever  !"  yet  Mr. 
North    did    not    see   him.      All  this    is    very 
strange.      For  that   Mr.  Lathergills  should  be 
overlooked,  is  not  very  wonderful :  seeing  that 
he  had  not  been  very  well  able  to  comprehend 
Mr.  North's  new  manner  of  expressing  his  old 
ideas  ;  though  the  perfumer  certainly  was  very 
willing  to  adopt  Mr.  North's  opinions,  provided 
he  knew  what  they  were ;  but  he  could  not  at 
all  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr.  North  and 
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Dr.  Muffiechops  should  have  been  politically 
opposed  lo  each  other  six  months  ago,  and  that 
now  they  should  be  of  the  same  politics,  though 
neither  of  them  had  changed  their  opinions. 
This  puzzled  Mr.  Lathergills,  and  might  puzzle 
a  deeper  man  than  he,  unless  there  was  some 
political  CEdipus  at  hand  to  give  him  a  solution 
of  the  political  riddle.  This  solution,  perhaps, 
we  could  give ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
put  too  much  wisdom  into  one  book.  That 
Mr.  Lathergills  was  overlooked  is  not  won- 
derful ;  but  why  was  poor  Mr.  Flatman  cut  ? 
Had  not  Mr.  North  been  in  the  daily  habit  of 
reading  the  newspapers  in  his  little  parlour  ? 
Had  not  Mr.  Flatman  been  so  graciously  dis- 
posed towards  his  guest  as  to  bring  him  ale  in 
a  silver  tankard  ?  Had  not  Mr.  Flatman  been 
always  a  very  loyal  man,  and  a  staunch  friend 
to  the  king  ?  (What  a  pity  it  is,  that  kings  do 
not  know  how  many  friends  they  have  !)  And 
had  not  Mr.  North  uniformly  been  very  sociable 
with  Mr.  Flatman,  when  their  opinions  differed  ? 

VOL.    III.  c 
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Why  then  should  he  cut  him  when  their  opi- 
nions agreed  ? 

These  things  are  all  very  true,  though  they 
were  all  very  unaccountable  at  the  time.  But 
Mr.  North  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poli- 
tician :  and  that  is  a  solution  of  many  diffi- 
culties. Philosophers,  as  some  of  our  readers 
know,  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  them 
when  they  were  much  more  abundant  than  they 
are  now,  are  a  very  singular  kind  of  animals :  they 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  other  men  in 
their  form,  but  they  have  modes  of  talking  very 
different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  fear  of  the  reproaches  which  we 
might  suffer  for  shewing  our  learning,  we  might 
entertain  our  readers  with  a  little  narrative  of 
some  of  the  freaks  of  the  old  heathen  philo- 
sophers :  but  in  these  days,  we  must  not  shew 
any  learning  except  a  knowledge  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  or ,  Hindoo  literature,  which  are  very 
far  superior  to  the  Greek  and  Roman.  We 
may  also  sport  a  little  chemistry  or  geology  in  a 
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novel,  if  we  please  ;  but  after  having,  at  a  great 
expense  of  time,  money  and  labour,  devoted 
ourselves  to  classical  literature,  it  would  be  very 
absurd  to  make  use  of  our  knowledge:  and 
extremely  ill-bred  and  unfashionable  to  let  the 
world  imagine  that  we  had  made  any  other  use 
of  our  school  learning  than  to  forget  it  all. 
This  being  the  case,  we  shall  say  nothing  more 
on  the  subject,  than  that  Mr.  North  was  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and,  that  he,  therefore,  saw  objects  in 
a  different  point  of  view  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  and  he  could  reconcile  differences  which 
other  men  could  not. 

Our  readers,  then,  considering  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  much  wonder  that  Mr.  North 
should  look  from  his  chair  of  state  with  different 
eyes,  upon  different  persons;  and  they  will  not 
be  surprised  that  a  man  of  his  comprehensive 
grasp  of  mind,  should  be  above  the  understanding 
or  apprehension  of  the  vulgar.  Now  Mr.  Flatman 
was  a  vulgar  man,  and  Mr.  Lathergills  was  a 
vulgar  man,  but  Mr.  North  was  a  philosopher, 
c  2 
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and  he  had  analyzed  human  motives  in  the 
crucible  of  imagination.  This  is  chemical  allu- 
sion ;  a  classical  allusion  would  be  pedantic. 

The  chairing  at  last  finished,  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  North,  who  was  tired  of 
sitting,  and  tired  of  being  stared  at,  and  tired  of 
being  shouted  at,  and  tired  of  thinking  how 
silly  he  must  look  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  old 
friends.  Nor  was  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
less  agreeable  to  the  persons  who  carried  the 
chair ;  for  their  labour  was  at  an  end,  and  their 
reward  was  abundant ;  and  as  good  as  malt  and 
hops  could  make  it. 

When  the  chairing  was  finished,  the  next 
business  was  the  dinner,  a  master  of  no  slight 
consequence  :  for  dinner  is  that  for  which  half 
of  us  live,  and  by  which  all  of  us  live.  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  moment.  In  this  our 
history,  we  have  frequently  spoken  of  dinners, 
but  have  never  given  a  bill  of  fare,  nor  have  we 
spoken  knowingly,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries 
have,  concerning  divers  fashionable  dishes,  deli- 
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cacies  or  drinks.  Indeed  we  have  purposely 
abstained  from  such  matters,  lest  the  proprietors 
of  some  modern  cookery  books  should  pray  for 
an  injunction  against  the  sale  of  our  book.  In 
a  word,  then,  the  dinner  was  served  up  at  the 
King's  Head,  and  "  consisted  of  every  delicacy 
which  the  season  afforded." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  good  memories, 
and  who  are  judicious  enough  to  read  the  first 
volume  before  the  third,  will  remember  that  we 
observed  how  very  sneering  and  satirical  Mr. 
North  was  thought  to  look  at  the  previous  elec- 
tion dinner,  when  walking  up  the  room  he  heard 
the  Truckleborough  band  play  the  national 
anthem  of  "  God  save  the  King."  Now  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  gratify  the  loyal 
part  of  our  readers,  by  the  pleasing  information 
that  Mr.  North,  at  this  second  election  dinner, 
looked  far  otherwise  than  sneering;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  turned  up  his  eyes  and  looked  as 
grave  as  Dr.  Mufflechops  does,  when  the  parish 
clerk  is  singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm. 
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As  Mr.  North  was  the  person  giving  the 
entertainment,  he  was,  of  course,  the  president  or 
chairman ;  and  in  that  station  he  did  deport 
himself  with  a  most  becoming  gravity.  When  the 
cloth  was  removed,  he  gave,  with  great  steadiness 
of  look,  and  with  deep  seriousness  of  tone  "  The 
King."  Now,  for  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  North's 
situation,  and  under  his  circumstances,  this  was 
a  peculiarly  difficult  task.  When  a  repubhcan 
or  radical  chairman  gives  the  toast,  he  merely 
rises  from  his  chair  about  three  or  four  inches, 
and  says,  in  a  hurried  manner,  "  Gentlemen,  the 
king :""  and  then  he  turns  round  and  smiles  to 
his  right  or  left  hand  supporter,  and  begins  to 
talk  upon  some  indifferent  unconnected  topic. 
When  a  high  tory,  who  has  transferred  his 
loyalty  from  the  Stuart  to  the  Brunswick  family, 
gives  this  toast,  he  blurts  it  out  with  a  threaten- 
ing arrogance,  which  reminds  one  of  the  all- 
daring  champion,  who  throws  down  his  glove  at 
the  coronation,  and  defies  the  world.  And  when 
a  common-place  gentleman,  who  does  not  meddle 
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with  politics,  gives  the  same  toast,  he  rises  very 
gracefully  from  his  seat,  and  proposes  the  health 
of  the  king,  as  if  he  were  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  first  gentleman,  rather  than  the  first 
man  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  Mr.  North  did  not 
rank  himself  under  any  one  of  these  three  denomi- 
nations. He  was  not  a  republican,  he  was  not  a 
jacobin,  he  was  not  a  high  tory,  he  was  not  a 
common-place  gentleman,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
saying  what  he  was.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
whatever  he  was,  he  was  perfectly  right,  and 
nearly  infallible.  He,  therefore,  gave  this  toast, 
just  as  a  wise  man,  who  thinks  he  looks  foolish, 
ought  to  do  :  he  gave  it  without  any  peculiar  ex- 
pression either  of  majesty,  or  courtesy,  or 
contempt. 

After  the  above,  and  one  or  two  more  common 
toasts  were  uttered,  there  arose  to  the  company 
Abraham  Doolittle,  Esq.  and  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  drinking  several 
toasts  with  great  cordiality  and  good  feeHng,  now 
if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  propose  another,  I 
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am  sure  it  will  be  received  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  by  all  'here  present."* — [We  mark  quota- 
tions by  inverted  commas.] — Gentlemen,  I  pro- 
pose the  health  of  our  worthy  representative, 
Stephen  Bardolph  North,  Esq." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  great  applause  fol- 
lowed the  above  speech ;  for  when  was  such  a 
speech;  at  such  a  time,  heard  without  applause  ? 
The  company  received  the  proposition  with 
tremendous  applauses.  Mr.  North  then  rose, 
and  spake. 

*'  Gentlemen  !  I  do  most  heartily  and  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me,  in  thus  drinking  my  good 
health :  and  as  by  your  kind  suffrages  I  have  been 
this  day  elected  as  one  of  your  representatives 
to  serve  in  parliament,  I  think  that  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  open  to  you  my  views  of  policy."  |  Now 
the  good  people  of  Truckleborough  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  be  let  into  a  secret, 
but  they  were  disappointed.]  "  My  views, 
gentlemen,  are  of  a  very  extensive  and   com- 
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prehensive  nature.  Generally  speaking,  I  am 
for  reform ;  that  is,  I  think  that  there  needs  an 
alteration  somewhere ;  but  whether  that  altera- 
tion shonld  be  in  those  who  find  fault,  or  in  those 
who  are  found  fault  with,  I  do  not  think  myself 
warranted  in  speaking  positively.  There  is 
certainly  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  the 
question,  and  where  great  minds  have  been 
puzzled,  it  would  be  arrogance  in  me  to  deter- 
mine, or  to  affect  to  determine.  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  I  have  taken  up  that  opinion  after 
much  and  serious  refieciion  and  consideration, 
weighing  the  matter  with  deep  deliberation, — I 
am  of  opinion,  I  say,  that  the  end  and  object 
of  all  government  is  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Now,  the  government  under  which  we  live  is, 
in  its  construction  and  operation,  a  government 
of  a  peculiar  and  singular  nature  :  for  it 
\j/awns^  is  not  only  a  government,  but  it  is  an 
administration :  that  is  to  say,  that  what  we 
call  the  government  is  not  merely  an  authority 
above  us^  but  [z/airws]  a  kind  of  administra- 
c  3 
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tion  selected  from  us.  So,  gentlemen,  we  have 
all  of  us,  more  or  less,  a  virtual  participation  in 
government :  so  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  if 
we  are  all  concerned  in  the  government,  and  if 
the  government  needs  reform,  we  all  need 
reform.  These,  gentlemen,  are  my  views,  and 
always  have  been.  Now,  if  we  have  any  desire 
after  the  welfare  of  our  country,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  promote  that  moral  reform 
of  which  Ave  all  stand  in  so  much  need. — [More 
symptoms  of  impatience.]  But,  gentlemen, 
the  subject  is  so  complicated,  that  in  an  address 
of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  fully 
into  it.  '  Of  this,  however,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  whatever  I  can  do  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  or  for  the  advantage  of  Truckle- 
borough,  I  will  do  with  the  greatest  delight 
and  satisfaction.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
to  drink  to  your  very  good  health." 

Thus  ended  Mr  North's  speech,  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  hearers.      Most  persons   are  glad  when  a 
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speech  is  finished ;  for  if  it  be  a  tiresome  one, 
they  are  pleased  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  if  it  be  a 
good  one,  they  are  happy  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  it  as  a  whole.  Under  which  class  Mr. 
North's  auditors  are  to  be  ranked,  is  best  known 
to  themselves.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  not 
a  few  were  rather  fatigued  in  following  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  and  probably  the  more 
so,  as  they  were  unable  to  ascertain  what  their 
new  representative  was  driving  at. 

It  will  not  assist  in  the  development  of  our 
history  to  enter  farther  into  detail,  as  touching 
the  festivity  of  the  election  dinner  :  but  we  may, 
and  must  add,  that  the  ball  in  tlie  evening 
passed  off  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Truckleborough,  than  did  the 
ball  at  the  previous  election. 

Mr.  North  danced  with  as  many  of  the 
daughters  of  Truckleborough  as  the  time 
would  permit ;  but  the  grand  attraction  was 
Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing.  Such  splendor  of 
dress,    such   remarkable    elegance    of   manner, 
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such  politeness,  and  such  condescension  !  There 
bad  never  been  seen  in  Truckleborough,  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  such  a 
perfect  gentleman  as  Sir  Pertinax.  All  his 
looks  were  imitated,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice 
were  studied,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  tailors 
was  exerted  to  the  utmost,  and  even  beyond  it, 
to  form  attires  after  the  style  of  Sir  Pertinax, 
for  the  bucks  of  Truckleborough ;  for  as  yet 
dandies  were  not :  these  last-mentioned  animals 
being  only  an  attenuation  of  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love'e  young  dream, 

MoOBB, 


Me.  North  being  now  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  become  a  man  of  greater  importance 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  So  he  was 
regarded  by  the  good  people  of  Truckleborough, 
and  in  spite  of  his  own  sublimed  puritv,  so  he 
was  esteemed  by  himself. 

Hetherefore  now  proceeded  to  think  seriously  of 
putting  into  effect  the  purpose  which  he  had  long 
formed  of  offering  his  hand  to  Louisa  Slender. 
Love  is  a  very  serious  affair.  It  was  never 
heard  that  any  man,  in  his  senses,  laughed  or 
even  smiled  while  he  was  popping  or  putting  the 
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question.  Mr.  North  looked  prodigiously  grave 
while  he  was  thinking  of  it.  He  walked  into 
his  library.  He  looked  at  his  book  of  memoran- 
dums ;  he  took  out  of  that  book  a  little  slip  of 
paper,  of  which  our  readers  have  heard  some- 
thing before ;  we  allude  to  the  paper  which 
frightened  the  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
smiled  a  little  when  he  looked  at  the  paper  ;  he 
sighed  a  little  when  he  thought  of  its  design. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  sagacity  of  his  prosecu- 
tors, who  could  find  high  treason  in  it ;  and  he 
was  determined  that  Louisa  Slender  should 
know  what  he  meant,  even  though  a  grand  and 
petit  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  could  not  compre- 
hend him. 

When  he  had  drawn  this  precious  memoran- 
dum from  his  pocket-book,  and  had  pored  over 
it  for  some  few  minutes,  he  said  to  himself; 

"  Well,  I  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
now  about  G.  T." 

Now  hght  is  breaking  in  upon  this  mysterious 
paper,  and  our  more  experienced  readers  begin 
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to  see,  if  they  have  not  already  more  than  con- 
jectured it,  that  G.  T.  never  did  in  this  paper 
mean  George  the  Third ;  but  that  it  meant 
GeofFry  Turnstile,  and  L.  S.  meant  Louisa 
Slender,  and  poor  E.  was  designed  to  specify 
poor  Emma,  the  patriot's  daughter. 

Mr.  North  was  always  very  systematic,  and 
precise,  and  would,  upon  no  account  whatever, 
have  written  a  love  letter,  without  previously 
preparing  a  sketch  and  outline  of  the  same,  and 
meditating  very  closely  upon  its  probable  results. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  found  that  circum- 
stances rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  to   keep 
any  guard  against  Mr.  Turnstile.     There  was 
also  no  very  great  necessity  to  say  much  on  the 
subject  of  different  ranks :  for  he  was  now  in  a  very 
honorable  rank,  as  being  member  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  way  to  the  peerage,  if  he  might  think 
it  expedient  to  use  his  opportunities  and  direct 
his  talents  to  that  object.     The  memorandum, 
therefore,  was  no  more  useful  in  its  present  form^ 
and   he  forthwith  cancelled   and  destroyed  it. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
new  form  of  address. 

He  drew  up  one  scheme  after  another,  and 
not  one  seemed  to  suit  him.  At  length  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  would  admit  his 
beloved  daughter  into  his  council,  and  state  to 
her  the  new  relation  which  he  was  preparing  to 
introduce  her  to.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  for 
Emma,  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  he 
said  : 

'*  My  dear  child,  I  have  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  communicate  to  you,  and  an  affair 
on  which  I  am  desirous  of  consulting  you.  I 
must  have  your  opinion,  and  indeed,  your  appro- 
bation, before  I  proceed  any  farther."* 

To  this  introductory  harangue  Miss  North 
listened,  without  understanding  or  conjecturing 
its  drift.  But  this  was  by  no  means  unusual,  for 
Mr.  North  was  a  lover  of  the  mysterious,  and 
his  talk  was  oftentimes  very  enigmatical.  The 
young  lady  waited  patiently  for  a  more  explicit 
development  of  her  father's  thoughts. 
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"  I  have  been  thinking,  my  dear  daughter, — I 
have  been  thinking  of  a  probable  addition  to  our 
family?  provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  you,  my 
dear  Emma,  do  not  make  any  decided  or  irrevo- 
cable objection  to  it." 

Emma  listened  very  attentively  and  looked 
very  seriously ;  she  thought  of  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing,  and  shuddered ;  she  thought  of 
somebody  else  and  blushed.  She  did  not  think 
of  Louisa  Slender,  or  she  might  have  smiled. 
Let  us  guard  against  all  misinterpretations. 
When  we  say,  that  Emma  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing,  we 
would  not  have  it  understood  or  supposed,  that 
Mr.  North  was  a  Minerva-Press  father,  who 
would  insist,  through  three  volumes,  on  his 
daughter's  marrying  the  most  disagreeable  man 
in  the  world,  and  then,  in  the  fourth  volume, 
give  her  a  most  gracious  permission  to  marry 
any  body  she  pleased ;  nor  was  Miss  North  a 
genteel  comedy  daughter,  who  thought  that 
hypocrisy,    dissimulation,     and    Gretna-green, 
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were  the  most  suitable  returns  for  parental 
kindness,  and  the  surest  basis  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. Emma  loved  her  father,  and  she  would 
not  observe  the  oddities,  which  she  could  not 
but  see.  She  was  wilHng  to  sacrifice  any  thing 
to  his  happiness,  and  much  to  his  caprices. 
She  knew,  that  though  he  loved  argument,  it 
was  not  for  its  power  on  his  own  mind,  but  for 
its  sound  from  his  own  lips ;  and,  therefore,  she 
thought  that  it  would  never  be  in  her  power  to 
convince  him,  that  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  for  her 
father  to  convince  her  that  the  baronet  was  an 
agreeable  man.  All  that  Miss  North  dreaded, 
therefore,  was  the  obstinacy  of  her  father's 
kindness.  We  have  thus  explained  her  shud- 
dering ;  her  blushes  we  will  explain  hereafter, 
or  at  all  events  afford  to  our  readers  the  means 
of  explaining  them  for  themselves. 

Mr.  North  now  perceived  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  more  explicit :  for  the  only 
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answer  which  his  daughter  gave  to  the  last  re- 
mark which  he  had  uttered,  was  a  mild  request 
for  explanation. 

'•  Then,  my  dear  daughter,  I  will  tell  you 
plainly,  that  although  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
your  society,  I  am  not  likely  to  enjoy  that 
pleasure  for  many  years,  as  it  is  most  probable 
you  will  remove  from  my  roof,  when  you  change 
your  condition.  Now  as  it  would  be  painful  to 
me  to  be  left  in  solitude,  I  have  had  serious 
thoughts  of  introducing  a  step-mother  to  my 
dear  child ;  and  I  trust  that  the  person  whom  I 
shall,  or  may  so  introduce,  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  my  Emma."* 

Mr.  North  paused  for  a  reply.  Tt  was  very 
tedious  to  be  sure,  that  he  would  not  make 
greater  haste  in  uttering  his  thoughts  ;  but  some 
people  do  not  like  to  be  hurried ;  and  when  a 
man  is  about  doing  what  he  thinks  not  the  wisest 
thing  in  the  world,  he  likes  to  set  his  confidants 
on  the  guess,  so  that  if  they  do  happen  by  any 
chance  to  conjecture  what  is  his  intention,  then 
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he  has  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  is  not 
quite  so  absurd  as  to  do  what  nobody  could  ever 
have  thought  of.  In  reply  to  this  information, 
Miss  North  said : 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will 
never  introduce  any  one,  who  will  be  unpleasant 
to  me ;  I  cannot  but  think  favourably  of  those 
whom  you  may  esteem." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  have  you  no  idea  who 
the  person  is  to  whom  I  allude.?" 

Emma  had  before  heard  her  father  throw  out 
hints  on  this  subject,  and  speak  very  highly  of 
the  virtues  of  Louisa  Slender,  and  she  had  also 
heard  him  recently  extol  the  graces  and  the 
beauties  of  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops  :  but 
knowing  something  of  Lord  Vellum,  and  of  the 
engagement  between  his  lordship  and  the  first- 
named  lady,  she  began  to  imagine  that  Miss 
Cherubina  had  taken  the  place  of  Louisa  Slen- 
der in  her  father's  affections.  She,  therefore, 
expressed  her  suspicions  that  Miss  Cherubina 
might  be  the  lady. 
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That  was  rather  provoking.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Truckleborough  was  not  best 
pleased  that  his  daughter's  conjectures  had  not 
rested  upon  a  lady  of  higher  rank.  Assuming, 
therefore,  a  somewhat  stately  look,  and  using  a 
more  than  usual  formality  of  tone,  he  replied  : 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Cherubina  ]\Iufflechops  is 
a  very  amiable  young  lady;  but,  methinks,  the 
daughter  of  a  member  of  parliament,  might 
conjecture  that  her  father  would  seek  a  some- 
what higher  alhance.  Qualities  of  the  mind  are 
much,  but  in  society  they  are  not  every  thing  ; 
there  is  need  of  equality  of  rank  and  station, 
otherwise  unpleasant  or  painful  ftehngs  may 
arise  ;  and  these  are  things  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  My  intention  is  to  propose 
myself  to  the  Honorable  Louisa  Slender,  daugh- 
ter of  my  Lord  Slender." 

"Indeed,  my  dear  father/'  rephed  MissNorth, 
'*  is  that  your  intention  ?     But " 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  but  what  ?  Why  do 
you  speak  so  hesitatbgly  ?     You  know  the  lady 
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well,  and  I  think  that  you  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her  virtues  and  her  understanding.*"* 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear  father,  and  I 
did  not  use  an  expression  of  hesitation  from 
any  dislike  towards  Louisa  Slender ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  whispered  that  there  is,  or  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  engagement  in  another  quarter. 
I  have  been  told  that  Lord  Vellum  is  under- 
stood to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  the  lady." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  people  are  fond  of 
circulating  stories  of  this  kind.  It  cannot  be 
possible,  or  I  must  have  heard  of  it.  Besides, 
Lord  Vellum  is  of  different  politics." 

^'  And  are  not  you  of  different  politics  too, 
my  dear  father  .^" 

"  In  some  points  of  view,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  a  little  diversity  in  our  views  of  a  few  minor 
and  less  important  subjects  ;  but  no  two  people 
can  be  said  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  opinion 
on  every  subject.  There  are  sometimes  divi- 
sions of  opinion  even  in  the  very  cabinet." 

"Indeed,   I  have  heard  it   very  confidently 
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stated,  that  Lord  Vellum  is  paying  his  addresses 
to  Louisa  Slender ;""  said  Miss  North  again  ; 
wishing  to  prevent  her  father  from  urging,  or 
even  offering,  what  she  strongly  suspected 
would  be  an  unacceptable  suit. 

'^  Did  Louisa  Slender  ever  tell  you  that 
there  was  an  engagement  of  this  nature  ?'''' 

"  Never  :  nor  did  I  suppose  that  she  would  ; 
but  the  engagement  is  considered  as  subsisting 
between  them  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved.'' 

"  Then,"  rephed  Mr.  North,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  "  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  will 
soon  ascertain  its  truth  or  falsehood." 

Emma  North  was  sorry  for  it.  There  was, 
however,  no  help :  the  representative  of  Truckle- 
borough  was  too  confident  and  positive  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  that  was  against  his  humour, 
or  contrary  to  his  designs.  He  had  always 
been  a  most  confident  man,  and  he  would  never 
have  believed  that  his  reformation  schemes 
were  useless  and  impracticable,  had  it  not  been 
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that  other  motives  urged  him  in  a  difFeront 
direction.  Many  men  are  converted  more  fre- 
quently to,  than  by  an  argument.  So  it  was  in 
our  friend  North's  case ;  and  therefore  he  was 
unaware  of  his  conversion. 

The  aiFectionate  daughter  left  her  father  to 
his  humour,  and  he  forthwith  commenced  the 
composition  of  a  love  letter,  which  when 
finished,  he  despatched  to  the  Hall.  We  give 
the  letter  as  a  model  for  lovers  of  all  ages,  and. 
under  all  circumstances. 

"  To  the  Honorable  Louisa  Slender. 

"•  Honored  Madam  ! 
"  Should  there  be  in  your  mind  any  feeling 
of  surprise,  as  probably  there  may  be,  at  the 
receipt  of  such  an  epistle  as  the  present,  from 
such  a  person  as  your  most  devoted  and  humble 
servant,  let  that  feeling,  I  beseech  you,  gra- 
dually subside,  before  your  epistle  responsive 
is  despatched. — But  why  do  I  speak  of  sur- 
prise?    Is  there  any  thing  surprising  that  one 
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as    I   am  should  think   of   endeavouring,   and 
seeking  to  add  to    his   domestic  happiness  by 
means    of  an   amiable,   and   virtuous,  and   in- 
telligent  companion  ?     And  when  this  feeling- 
does  exist,  is  it  at  all  surprising,  or  singular,  or 
unaccountable,  that  I  should  direct   my  most 
anxious  and  earnest  attention  to  the  Honorable 
Louisa  Slender,    who  unites   in  her   mind  and 
person  all  that  is  valuable,  amiable,  engaging, 
and  interesting  ? — Having  thus  convinced  you, 
as  I  presume,  that  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this,  I  now  proceed  to  state,  with   all   be- 
coming seriousness,  which  the  important  occasion 
demands,  that  I  am  your's  most  devotedly.     I 
honor  you  for  your  virtues,   I  esteem  you  for 
your    understanding,    I    love    you     for    your 
charms  !    Oh  !  hasten  then  to  relieve  my  throb- 
bing heart,  by  saying,   that  you  are  as  much 
mine,  as  I  am  your's, 

"  Most  devotedly  and  tenderly, 
"  Stephen  Bardolph  North.^' 

VOL.    T[I.  D 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  North  had  despat  ched  this 
letter  to  Louisa  Slender,  he  felt,  as  he  said,  a 
considerable  burden  removed  from  his  mind. 
He  then  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  gentle  breezes, 
and  admire  the  picturesque  scenery,  which 
surrounds  Truckleborough.  He  ascended  the 
hill,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
town,  and  down  which  all  carriages  must  descend 
before  they  can  enter  the  main  street.  From 
the  summit  of  that  hill,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  confusion  of  white 
houses,  and  of  trees  of  every  variety  of  hue. 
It  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  scene,  in  which 
M  ere  united  the  repose  of  a  picture,  and  the  life 
of  humanity.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
could  see  his  own  cottage,  and  its  well  ordered 
garden  ;  beyond  that,  he  could  see  an  ill-ar- 
ranged cluster  of  more  humble  abodes,  and 
he  could  distino^uish  the  children  of  the  cot- 
tagers  playing  in  the  sunshine ;  a  little  farther 
onward  the  street  was  wider,  there  was  seen 
the  barber's  pole  of  Francis  Lathergills ;  then 
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the  eye  travelled  on,  till  it  saw  the  Market 
Cross,  and  the  old  Town  Hall,  a  dark  dingy 
stone  edifice,  built  nobody  knows  when,  and  con- 
structed nobody  knows  how  ;  near  to  that 
stood  the  great  inn  kept  by  Mr.  Flatman  ;  and 
then  the  prospect  was  rather  confused,  from  a 
slope  of  the  ground  bearing  towards  the  north- 
west :  but  beyond  this  confusion  of  houses 
and  trees,  rose  very  distinctly  the  massive  and 
venerable  church  tower;  and,  on  an  opposite 
rising,  stood  Truckleborough  Hall,  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  protestant  succession. 

Mr.  North  was  moved  by  the  sight  of  all  this 
scenic  beauty,  and  his  sensitive  mind  fell  into  a 
train  of  reverie  and  sentimentality.  He  thought 
he  was  poetical  ;  he  was  charmed  with  the 
beauties  of  naiure ;  and  he  was  in  a  rapture  at 
the  sight  of  that  town,  with  the  interests  of 
which  he  was  commissioned,  and  over  the  wel- 
fare of  which  he  must  watch  most  sedulously 
in  the  British  Parliament.  He  thought  of  his 
old  friends,  and  he  thought  of  his  new  friends. 
D  2 
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He  thought  of  Mr.  Lathergills,  and  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Mufflechops ;  he  thought  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  he  thought  of  Mr.  DooUttle ;  he 
thought  of  the  liberation  of  Europe,  and  he 
thought  of  Louisa  Slender.  He  thought  of  the 
pains  which  he  had  taken  to  deliver  Europe 
fi'om  thraldom,  and  he  thought  that  men  were 
not  in  all  places  equally  well  informed,  nor  equally 
perceptible  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He 
thought  that  he  had  made  nothing  of  his  old 
opinions  but  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey;  he 
thought  that  of  his  new  opinions,  he  w^ould 
make  a  trial  at  Westminister.  Not  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinions ! 
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CHAPTER  IV 


'Tis  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law. 
To  a  very  magnificent  tbree-tail'd  bashaw. 


Blue  Beard. 


In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Mr.  North  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  there  we  find  him  in  this.  He 
had  not  stood  long  there,  before  he  heard  carriage 
wheels  behind  him ;  and  soon  a  gaily-looking  cha- 
riot, drawn  by  post-horses,  passed  by  him,  and 
as  the  vehicle  passed  him,  he  had  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  face,  which  he  thought  he  had  seen 
before.  It  was  not  a  countenance  with  which  he  was 
very  famihar,  but  sufficiently  known  to  set  him  upon 
a  conjecture.  The  carriage  rapidly  descended 
the  hill ;  the  representative  of  Truckleborough 
saw  it  enter  the  town,  and  pass  by  the  inn,  and 
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then  it  was  out  of  sight.  It  was  a  visitor  to  the 
Hall  he  thought ;  and  he  thought  rightly  :  but, 
notwithstanding  his  very  high  sense  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  noble  owner  of  the  Hall,  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  how  very  welcome  a 
visitor  it  was.  When  Mr.  North  had  fully 
indulged  his  eye  with  nature's  beauties,  and 
gratified  his  thoughts  by  meditation,  he  gently 
descended  the  hill  again,  and  by  a  little  wind- 
ing and  digression  sought  his  own  home.  Most 
pleasant  to  his  sight  was  the  ivy  cottage ;  and 
most  pleasant  to  his  imagination,  the  thought 
of  what  improvements  and  enlargements  he  might 
soon  have  occasion  to  make  in  it. 

As  he  approached  his  favourite  retreat,  he 
was  greeted,  as  usual,  by  his  dear  daughter 
coming  out  to  meet  him.  When  they  met, 
Emma  began: 

"  Did  you  see  a  carriage,  with  four  post- 
horses,  just  now  enter  the  town  .?'' 

"  I  did,  my  dear  child  ;  do  you  know  whose 
carriage  it  is  ?  I  suppose  it  is  some  visitor  to 
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the  Hall,  for  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  face,  which, 
I  think,  I  remember  to  have  seen  at  Lord 
Slender's  house  in  London."" 

"  I  rather  am  inclined  to  think,"  said  Emma, 
"  it  was—" 

Just  at  this  moment  their  conversation  was 
most  cruelly  interrupted,  by  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Pennyfarthing,  who  was  making  his 
first  visit  or  call  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  North. 

Sir  Pertinax  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
reformed  statesman,  but  not  so  to  the  uncon- 
vinced daughter ;  for  Emma  had  not  yet  been 
convinced  by  her  father's  arguments  that  Sir 
Pertinax  was  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the 
whole  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  But  Miss 
North  had  one  very  good  quahty,  which  many 
very  wise,  and  very  amiable,  and  very  beau- 
tiful, and  very  interesting  young  ladies,  would 
do  well  to  imitate.  Miss  North  was  not  dis- 
posed to  behave  with  any  great  degree  of  rude, 
ness  to  a  gentleman,  whose  only  offence  towards 
her   had    been    the  oifer  of   his  hand.      The 
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baronet,  therefore,  was  received  by  her,  no  less 
than  by  her  father,  with  becoming  politeness, 
and  the  three  entered  the  house  together. 
Sir  Pertinax,  and  the  representative  of  Truckle- 
borough  went  to  the  library,  and  Emma  retired 
to  her  own  apartment. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  alone,  the 
descendant  of  him  who  came  in  with  the  Con- 
queror, addressed  the  grandson  of  the  city 
scrivener,  v^ith  prodigious  and  most  delightful 
deference.  Seating  himself  at  Mr.  North's 
desire,  he  began : 

"  Mr.  North,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
beauty  and  fineness  of  this  morning,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  you  in  your  delightful  retreat,  and  a 
most  delightful  place  it  is." 

"  Sir  Pertinax,"  responded  Mr.  North,  "  you 
do  me  an  honour  :  I  am  very  happy  to  see  so 
valued  a  friend  in  my  humble  retreat.  I  cannot 
boast,  as  you  can.  Sir  Pertinax,  of  a  magnificent 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  pictorial  art ;  my  pleasures  are  mostly  in  my 
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books  ;  these  are  my  chief  companions,  my 
steady  unchangeable  friends.  In  these  I  find 
great  delight." 

"  Doubtless,  Mr.  North,  they  are  very  de- 
lightful companions,  but  they  want  the  charm 
of  life  and  sympathy ;  they  are  unchangeable, 
but  they  are  unfeeling  friends." 

"  A  most  excellent  thought.  Sir  Pertinax," 
exclaimed  Mr.  North,  who  at  that  moment  was 
thinking  of  Louisa  Slender :  *'  you  are  per- 
fectly right :  the  great  excellence  and  value  of 
friendship  is  in  sympathy  ;  in  a  heart  that  feels 
for  our  sorrows  and  delights  in  our  joys." 

"  Ay,  Mr.  North,  that  is  very  true ;  and  you 
have,  in  some  measure,  that  delight  in  your 
most  amiable  and  intelligent  daughter ;  in  her 
society  you  must  have  a  very  sincere  and 
heartfelt  delight." 

"  True,  Sir  Pertinax,  true  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  time  may  come  when  my  dear 
daughter  may  leave  her  father's  roof,  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  stranger.  It 
D  3    ' 
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is  possible.  Sir  Pertiuax,  it  is  possible :  for  though 
I  may  be  thought  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
partiality,  I  cannot  help  seeing,  that  my  dear 
child  has  many  amiable  qualities,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  suitor."" 

When  Ml.  North  talked  thus,  he  had  totally 
forgotten  what  his  daughter  had  told  him  concern- 
ing the  offer  which  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthinghad 
made  of  his  hand  and  heart ;  for  had  this  thought 
been  present  to  his  mind,  he  would  never  have 
used  such  language,  which  seemed  almost  like 
inviting  the  baronet  to  renew^   his   solicitations 
for  the  lady's  hand.     But  when  the  words  had 
been  uttered.  Sir  Pertinax   was  happy  to  make 
a  suitable  and  seasonable  use  of  them,  replying : 
"  Exactly  so,   Mr.  North,  you  are  perfectlv 
correct.     I  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that 
the  charms  of  Miss  North  may  attract  a  suitor's 
notice.     In  me,  Mr.  North,   you  behold   that 
suitor." 

There  was  an  energy  and  self-satisfaction  in 
the  tone  with  which  the  word  "me"  was   ut- 
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tered,  which  we  cannot  possibly  describe.  The 
whole  sentence  had,  indeed,  a  peculiar  and 
indescribable  strikingness  of  manner,  which 
may  be  only  imagined  by  those  who  have  heard 
and  seen  a  new  performer  in  genteel  comedy 
spout  out  the  concluding  clap-trap  sentimen- 
tality sentence,  with  which  every  scene  is  sure 
to  close. 

Nor  was  there  in  the  baronet's  uttering  of 
that  sentence  above-named,  merely  a  peculiarity 
of  tone,  but  there  was  also  a  most  interesting 
look ;  there  was  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  spoke  volumes. 

Mr.  North  was  puzzled  and  perplexed  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  baronet's  declaration. 
And  feeling  an  awkward  sensation  in  having 
thus  given  the  catch- word  for  his  avowal,  he 
considered  himself  as  being  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  saying  something  in  the  form  of 
discouragement :  but  yet  he  did  not  feel  most 
sincerely  sorry  that  the  baronet  had  made  such 
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a  proposal.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  well 
enough  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  connec- 
tion for  his  beloved  and  only  child :  nor  was  he 
quite  aware  that  such  connection  could  be  at  all 
unpleasant  to  her.  Recollecting  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  child  on  that  subject, 
while  they  were  in  London,  he  said  to  Sir  Per- 
tinax : 

"  You  confer  a  great  honor  on  my  daughter^ 
Sir  Pertinax ;  but  whether  she  herself  will  thus 
regard  it,  I  cannot  say.  I  seem  to  have  a  re- 
collection that  some  such  matters  have  already 
been  discussed  between  you,  and  with  a  result 
not  favourable  to  your  wishes,  Sir  Pertinax; 
now,  I  cannot  pretend  to  controul  my  daughter's 
affections." 

"  Clearly  not,  Mr.  North,  clearly  not ;  but 
at  the  time  to  which  you  allude,  there  might 
have  been  circumstances  operating  upon  the 
young  lady's  mind,  which  are  now  no  more ; 
and,  therefore,  my  suit  may  be  more  favourably 
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received,  provided  it  be  made  with  your  con- 
sent and  approbation,  which,  indeed,  I  should 
have  asked." 

"  I  beg  you  would  not  speak  of  it,''  inter- 
rupted Mr.  North,  who  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  any  allusion  to  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  once  been  placed  for  the  sake  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  political  world :  "  no  doubt,  Sir  Pertinax, 
you  acted  from  the  best  of  motives." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  North  :  and  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  acted  from  good  motives,  I 
now  seek  your  approbation  of  my  proposals; 
and,  perhaps,  if  I  am  countenanced  by  you,  I 
may  meet  with  acceptance ;  for  Miss  North  has 
a  high  sense  of  filial  duty  and  affection." 

It  was  not  in  Mr.  North's  constitution  to 
admire  prigs,  but  it  was  in  his  ambition  to 
respect  baronets :  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  *'  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law"  to  Sir 
Pertinax   Pennyfarthing,  Bart.,  a  man  of  an- 
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cient  family,  of  large  fortune,  and  of  probable, 
or  at  least,  possible  political  influence.  He 
replied,  therefore,  to  the  baronet's  solicitation 
in  language  of  encouragement ;  but,  as  he  had 
some  slight  apprehension  that  it  might  be 
barely  possible  that  his  daughter  might  not 
altogether  approve  of  the  proposal ;  and  as  he 
was  very  anxious  that  an  abrupt  or  hasty  pro- 
ceeding should  not  impede  the  baronet's  pros- 
pects, he  proposed  to  Sir  Pertinax  to  wait  a 
little,  before  he  should  make  application  in  per- 
son to  Miss  North,  promising,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  he  would  sound  the  young  lady's  inclina- 
tions ;  but  protesting  that  he  would  use  only 
argument,  and  not  authority. 

The  baronet  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  this  arrangement ;  not  that  he  had 
any  distrust  of  the  irresistibility  of  his  own 
charms,  or  the  power  of  his  own  eloquence,  but 
he  was  still  pleased  to  have  the  weight  of  pa- 
rental influence  to  throw  into  the  scale,  making 
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assurance  doubly  sure,  even  as  the  invulnerable 
Achilles  bore  armour  and  wore  a  magnificent 
helmet  to  protect  his  already  invulnerable  head. 
With  this  classical  allusion,  we  dismiss    Sir 
Pertinax  for  a  time,   while  we  wait  upon   Mr. 
North,  in  his  interview  with  Emma.      When 
the  beloved   daughter  of  the   representative  of 
Truckleborough  made  her  appearance  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Pertinax,  Mr.  North,  with  an 
unusual  relaxation  of  features  and  liveliness  of 
tone,  said  : 

"  Emma,  my  dear,  why  did  you  leave  to  me 
the  task  of  entertaining  Sir  Pertinax.'^  Do 
you  feel  any  resentment  towards  him,  for  having 
once  made  you  an  offer  of  his  hand  ?"' 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  why,  indeed, 
should  I  .^  I  cannot  consider  it  as  an  offence  in 
a  person  of  his  rank  to  make  an  offer  to  me ; 
it  is  rather  a  compliment,  and  an  act  of  con- 
descension. T  certainly  declined  it,  because 
I  could  not  feel  such  regard  for  him,  as  should 
justify  me  in  accepting  the  offer.'' 
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''  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  bear  no  resentment.  You  show  your  good 
sense,  and  a  very  proper  feeling  in  thus  con- 
sidering the  matter.  I  have,  in  my  time,  known 
young  ladies,  who,  when  they  had  refused  a 
suitor,  have  acted  towards  him  afterwards  with 
a  marked  rudeness,  as  if  the  offer  had  been  an 
insult  to  be  resented  at  every  opportunity.'' 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  conduct  myself 
with  such  feeliijg  towards  any  one." 

"  A  most  excellent  principle,  my  dear  child. 
But,  with  reference  to  our  friend  Sir  Pertinax, 
now,  do  you  really  dislike  him  so  very 
much  ?  I  think  you  are  not  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  him,  to  form  a  right  idea  of 
his  character  ;  and  you  have  not  been  long 
accustomed  to  fashionable  manners  ;  they  appear 
to  you,  perhaps,  a  little  singular  or  ridiculous  ; 
but  a  mind  of  true  discernment  looks  through 
the  outward  garb  of  manner,  and  regards  the 
substance  and  solidity  of  character." 

Hereupon  Miss  North  conjectured  what  was 
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the  object  of  this  harangue,  and  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  such  discourse ;  for  she  was  now  quite 
sure  that  at  the  best  she  must  suffer  a  martyr- 
dom of  argument.  Mr.  North,  as  our  readers 
have  already  seen,  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
powers  in  arguing,  and  having  these,  powers, 
he  rather  over-rated  the  efficacy  and  applica- 
biUty  of  logic.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to 
give  a  reason  for  an  action  ;  but,  it  is  not  always 
possible  or  convenient,  to  give  a  reason  for  a 
reason.  Now,  if  Miss  North  had  been  asked 
why  she  rejected  Sir  Pertinax  at  his  first  appli- 
cation, she  might  assign,  as  a  very  good  reason, 
that  she  did  not  like  him.  And  here,  with  all 
rational  people,  the  discussion  would  end ;  but 
it  would  not  with  reasoning  people.  They 
must  go  on  a  great  deal  further,  and  investi- 
gate the  matter  more  minutely  ;  they  must 
inquire  why  she  disliked  him,  and  they  must 
refute  the  reasons  and  gainsay  all  the  argu- 
ments by  which  she  endeavoured  to  maintain 
her  position.     So  proceeded  Mr.   North,  when 
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in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  Emma  had  said  that 
her  only  reason  for  refusing  Sir  Pertinax,  was, 
that  she  hked  him  not. 

"But  why,  my  dear  child,  why  do  you 
dislike  him  ?  I  am  sure  that  a  young  person, 
of  your  good  sense  and  judgment,  would  not  act 
without  a  reason.  If  you  dislike  the  baronet, 
it  must  be  for  some  good  reasons  ;  now,  what  are 
those  reasons  ?" 

The  persecuted  maiden  hung  down  her  head 
and  blushed,  not  for  herself  but  for  her  father, 
that  he  should  have  occasion  to  ask  such  a 
question,  and  that  he  should  not  be  sensible, 
that  the  education  which  he  had  given  her,  and 
the  principles  which  he  had  instilled  into  her 
mind,  rendered  her  naturally  repugnant  to  such 
a  character  as  that  of  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing.  But  the  human  mind  has  so  won- 
derful a  capacity  of  colouring  the  objects  on 
which  it  looks,  that  argument  can  exert  no  power 
equal  to  the  prejudices  of  a  theory.  Mr.  North, 
in  his  new  mode  of  expressing  his  old  opinions, 
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had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  freedom  was  only  the 
result  of  an  excellent  constitution;  and  that  among 
the  great  benefits  and  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution,  were  to  be  reckoned  the  gradations 
of  rank,  and  that  high  rank  was  a  great  blessing, 
inasmuch  as  its  owner  could  be  more  extensively 
useful  to  society ;  and  that  in  order  to  render 
his  daughter  happy,  it  was  desirable  to  place 
her  in  an  elevated  station  ;  and  that  a  baronet 
who  knew  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  could  not 
be  a  fool ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  a  fool,  he  must 
by  virtue  of  his  rank  be  a  man  of  good  understand- 
ing ;  and  if  he  was  not  outrageously  violent  in  all 
his  language  and  actions,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
good  temper ;  and  if  he  was  not  a  caricature  of 
an  ourang-outang  he  could  not  be  ugly ;  and  if 
he  was  not  ugly,  he  was  a  very  good  looking 
man ;  and  if  he  was  not  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  was  not  very  old  ;  and  if  he  was 
not  very  old,  he  was  a  young  man  :  and  what 
more  could  a  young  woman  desire,  or  expect 
for  a  husband,  than  a  man  of  rank,  whose  an- 
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cestors  came  in  with  the  Conqueror ;  a  man  of 
good  understanding,  amiable  disposition,  agree- 
able person,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  ? 

Discussions  of  this  nature,  and  arguments  to 
prove  that  Sir  Pertinax  was  not  on  any  rational 
ground  to  be  disliked,  formed  the  substance  of 
Mr.  North's  address  to  his  daughter.  It  was 
proved,  quite  to  Mr.  North's  satisfaction,  that 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  his  daughter's  dis- 
like of  Sir  Pertinax ;  and  from  thence  it  was 
inferred,  by  the  same  irrefragable  logician,  that 
Miss  North  must  of  necessity  like  and  love  the 
said  baronet;  but  Emma  was  not  so  good  a 
logician  as  her  father :  or,  perhaps,  Mr.  North 
was  too  precipitate  in  drawing  his  inferences. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  the  lady  was  not  convinced. 
Mr.  North  of  course  was  very  angry  :  not  that  he 
wished  to  controul  her  choice,  not  that  he  had 
the  most  distant  notion  of  exercising  parental 
authority  in  a  matter  which  so  deeply  concerned 
his  child's  happiness ;  he  was  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  will  and  choice  ought  to  be  perfectly 
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free ;  but  still  he  could  not  imagine  what  ob- 
jection she  could  have  to  the  worthy  baronet ; 
and  when  some  slight  objections  had  been 
started,  and  he  had  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  those  objections  were  not  well  founded  ; 
that  even  then,  when  she  could  not  refute  her 
father's  arguments,  she  would  not  adopt  her 
father''s  inferences,  and  fall  straightway  in  love 
with  a  gentleman,  whose  good  qualities  were 
unquestionable,  appeared  very  strange.  Some 
people  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  then  it  is 
very  reasonable  that  reasonable  people  should 
be  in  a  violent  passion  with  them.  But  Mr. 
North  was  not  at  all  angry  ;  though  he  did 
not  know  what  his  daughter  could  mean  by 
behaving  so  unaccountably. 

With  a  little  more  asperity  of  tone,  at  length 
Mr.  North  asked  : 

*<  Can  you  tell  me,  Emma,  where  there  is  a 
man  of  more  amiable  and  excellent  qualities  of 
heart  and  understanding,  than  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing  .^'" 
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Emma  thought  she  could,  but  determined 
she  would  not ;  as  she  was  very  well  satisfied 
that  in  due  course  of  time  her  father  would 
change  his  mind  concerning  the  manifold  vir- 
tues of  Sir  Pertinax.  Fancying  that  her  silence 
manifested  conviction,  and  that  it  had  been 
proved  to  her  satisfaction,  that  the  baronet  was 
the  most  delightful  man  in  the  world,  he 
thought  that  her  refusal  was  mere  obstinacy, 
and  he  hoped  that  she  would  at  length  be 
brought  to  listen  to  reason :  for,  as  we  have 
said  above,  he  had  no  desire  to  use  parental 
authority,  he  wished  to  leave  her  quite  free  to 
the  exercise  of  her  own  judgment.  He  did  not 
at  all  desire  to  controul  her ;  but  he  only  wished 
to  guide  her  untutored  and  inexperienced  mind 
by  his  own  superior  discernment.  He  wished 
only  to  convince,  not  to  compel.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  mode  of  convincing  which  looks  very 
much  like  compelling;  there  is  many  a  reluctant 
voluntary  act  performed  by  those,  who  are  said 
to  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  please.     In  this 
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class  of  actions,  may  be  reckoned  the  consent 
which  Miss  North  expressed  to  see  Sir  Pertinax 
again.  In  this  consent,  Mr.  North  greatly  re- 
joiced ;  and  he  hoped  that  matters  M'ere  in  a 
train  to  turn  out  favourably  to  his  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Stay,  gentle  Sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm, 
For,  on  my  soul,  I  never  meant  you  Lajm. 

Dryden. 

Our  readers  have  been  at  Truckleborough 
church  once  before,  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  conducting  them 
there  again.  For,  after  all,  Dr.  Mufflechops  is 
rather  a  favourite  with  us:  we  like  his  good 
humour,  and  general  kindness  of  heart,  and 
we  like  him  because  he  has  a  due  regard  to  the 
comforts  of  his  "  family,"'  and  of  himself ;  for 
his  family  could  not  be  happy,  if  he  were  not 
so  too.  We  will  certainly  concede,  that  it 
appears  a  little  drawback  on  the  purity  and 
sublimity  of  his  character,  to  discern  amidst  all 
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his  talk  about  his  duties  and  clerical  zeal,  that 
he  has  a  strono:  hankerino:  after  what  are  called 
the  ffood  thino^s  of  this  world.  But  is  there  not 
many  a  man,  in  other  professions,  who  laughs  at 
Dr.  Mufflechops,  or  gravely  rebukes  his  selfish- 
ness, and  who  pursues  the  same  object  by  means 
not  a  whit  more  reputable  ? — We  like  to  do 
justice  to  all.  We  never  saw  a  character  with- 
out a  fault,  and  never  saw  one  without  a  virtue. 
To  proceed. 

The  Sunday  after  the  election  witnepsed  a 
larger  number  of  nobility  and  gentry  at  church 
than  had  been  seen  for  some  vears.  There  was 
my  Lord  Slender,  with  his  daughter  Louisa; 
there  was  the  Honorable  Charles  Slender,  and 
there  was  Sir  Pertinax  Penny  farthing,  the 
fashionable  baronet,  as  he  was  called ;  there  was 
Mr.  North,  the  new  member,  and  with  him  his 
daughter  Emma:  who,  according  to  general 
consent,  was  very  much  improved  in  her  manner 
and  appearance  since  her  visit  to  London,  but 
whose  greatest  improvement  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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people  of  Truckleborough  was,  that  her  father 
was  a  member  of  parliament:  and  beside  all 
these,  there  was  my  Lord  Vellum.  And  as 
the  number  of  the  grandees  was  very  great,  the 
multitude  of  the  common  people  was  great  also 
at  church ;  for  it  must  be  a  truly  devotional 
employment  to  see  how  a  great  man  says  his 
prayers. 

In  the  course  of  the  doctor's  sermon,  allusion 
was  made  to  false  notions  of  honor  and  vindic- 
tive feelings,  and  to  all  those  topics  which  are 
made  use    of   as    arguments  against    duelling. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  there   was  in  all  this  no 
reference  intended  to  the  matter  of  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing  ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the  doctor 
was  aimed  a*  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Smith.     We 
liave  before  had  occasion  to  notice  the  personal 
and  pointed  style  in  which  the  rector  of  Truckle- 
borough   did  sometimes  indulge,   and  we  here 
notice  it  again,  in  order  to  take  an  opportunity 
to  commend  its  policy,  and  to  speak  its  praise. 
It  may  be  very  true  that  people,  in  general,  do 
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not  like  to  be  told  of  their  faults  :  and,  therefore, 
it  seems  that  to  tell  people  of  their  faults,  and 
publicly  to  hint  reproof,  would  not  be  the  mocs 
effectual  method  to  gain  popularity ;  but  there 
is  another  consideration,  equally  true  with  this  ; 
namely,  that  people  are  very  much  entertained 
at  hearing  of  the  faults  of  others,  and  by  this 
the  matter  is  more  than  counterbalanced.  Dr. 
Mufflechops,  therefore,  did  right  in  thus  admi- 
nistering reproof,  inasmuch  as  all  but  the  person 
reproved,  thought,  in  so  doing,  he  was  dis- 
charging his  duty:  the  person  to  whom  the 
reproof  was  given,  only  thought  him  very 
impertinent  in  meddling  with  what  did  not 
concern  him. 

Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing  was  very  angry 
with  the  rector  for  thus  dealing  in  personalities, 
and  equally  angry  were  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Jackson:  but  Sir  Pertinax  would  not  have 
been  angry  had  he  known  that  this  reproof  was 
directed,  not  to  him,  but  to  two  quarrelsome 
denizens  of  Truckleborough.  So  angry,  indeed, 
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was  Sir  Pertinax,  that  he  scarcely  vouchsafed  to 
return  the  doctor's  smiling  salutation  as  he 
passed  him,  when  church  was  over.  So  pleased 
were  all  the  good  people  of  Truckleborough 
with  the  doctor's  home  reproofs,  that  they 
wished  that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jackson  would 
quarrel  every  week,  in  order  to  give  scope  for  so 
much  eloquence  and  energy.  All  the  Doolittle 
party  thought  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  very  pro- 
perly served ;  and  all  the  partizans  of  Mr. 
Jackson  looked  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
excellent  rebukes  which  the  doctor  had  given 
to  Mr.  Smith :  but  nobody  was  so  much  pleased 
as  Dr.  Mufflechops  himself.  He  was  so  tho- 
poughly  convinced  of  his  zeal  and  high  moral 
feelings,  that  he  thought  himself  quite  a  pattern 
for  parish  priests. 

It  was  with  no  small  share  of  self-satisfaction, 
that  the  doctor  returned  home  to  the  rectory 
house  ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  share  of  asto- 
nishment and  surprise,  that  the  doctor  heard 
from  his  whole  family   one  general,  universal 
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exclamation  on  Iiis  imprudence  and  impolicy. 
From  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  and  from 
the  lips  of  the  Misses  Mufflechops,  he  heard 
deep  lamentations  on  his  cruelty  in  so  wounding 
the  feelings  of  poor  Sir  Pertinax. 

"  My  dear  Mufflechops,''  said  his  spouse, 
"  you  ought  not  to  have  alluded  so  pointedly  to 
a  gentleman  like  Sir  Pertinax :  you  may  lose  his 
good  opinion,  and  he  is  a  person  of  some  influ- 
ence with  government ;  and  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  those  who  are  connected  with  govern- 
ment, is  as  bad,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  speaking 
ill  of  government." 

While  Mrs.  Mufflechops  was  speaking,  the 
four  Misses  Mufflechops  exclaimed,  "  It  was 
really  too  bad,  papa ;  you  were  quite  pointed 
and  personal." 

"  To  such  a  loyal  man  as  Sir  Pertinax  r 
exclaimed  Celestina. 

"  To  such  a  gentlemanlike  man  as  Sir  Per- 
tinax !***  exclaimed  Cherubina. 

"  To  such  a  nice  man  as  Sir  Pertinax  !** 
exclaimed  Angelina. 
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"  To  such  an  amiable  man  as  Sir  Pertinax  I" 
exclaimed  Margaret. 

With  an  indescribable  hurry  and  confusion 
^vere  all  these  several  exclamations  uttered  at  one 
and  the  same  time ;  so  that  we  are  astonished 
at  our  own  dexterity  in  being  able  to  assign 
so  accurately  as  we  have  done,  her  own  part  to 
each  speaker.  Poor  Dr.  Mufflechops  was  now 
as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing  had  been  ;  for  he  was  very  personally 
and  pointedly  attacked.  He  was  beset  on  all 
sides  with  expostulations,  and  instead  of  hearing 
commendations  of  his  zeal  in  speaking  the  truth, 
he  was  most  sharply  rebuked  for  having  said 
any  thing  offensive  to  so  loyal,  gentlemanlike, 
nice  and  amiable  man  as  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing.  Thus  assailed  and  thus  reproached, 
the  rector  of  Truckleborough  knew  not  where 
to  turn  or  what  to  say. 

"  Bless  me,  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  Celestina, 
Cherubina,  Angelina,  Margaret,  what  do  you 
mean.?  What  are  you  talking  about .'^  I 
offend  Sir   Pertinax  !      I    make    pointed    and 
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personal  allusions  !  No  such  thing,  I  never 
thought  about  Sir  Pertinax/' 

"  Why.  did  not  you  speak  against  duelling, 
and  talk  about  false  notions  of  honor,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  to  whom  could  you 
allude  but  to  Sir  Pertinax  ?"  said  the  rector's 
gentle  spouse. 

"  I  alluded,''  said  the  doctor,  '*  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Jackson."  Thereupon  he  stated  in  his 
defence  the  facts  which  we  have  already  narrated 
touching  the  quarrel  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

"  Well,  indeed  !"  responded  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Mufflechops,  "  what  assurance  !  How 
came  ]\Ir.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jackson  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  laws  of  honor  ?  But  whoever 
were  the  persons  to  whom  you  alluded.  Sir  Per- 
tinax thought  that  the  reproof  was  intended  for 
him,  and  he  looked  very  much  offended." 

The  doctor  himself  now  began  to  think  that 
he  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  he  had  some 
recollection  that  the  fashionable  baronet  did  not 
look  so  courteously  upon  him  as  he  had  done 
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formerly ;  but  he  did  not  notice  the  difference 
at  the  time,  not  knowing  but  that  it  might  be 
fashionable  to  look  cool  now  and  then  at  a  new 
acquaintance.  There  also  came  into  the  doctor's 
mind  a  recollection  of  Dr.  M'Scratch,  deceased, 
who  had  held  the  rectory  of  Overdon,  a  very 
good  living  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing,  Bart.  It  also  occurred  to  the 
doctor,  that  the  baronet  was  now  under  the  same 
roof  as  Lord  Vellum,  and  that  Lord  Vellum 
was  a  man  of  very  great  interest  in  the  state. 
These  matters  occurring  all  at  once  to  the  doctor's 
mind,  he  felt  somewhat  concerned  at  the  thought 
that  Sir  Pertinax  should  regard  him  as  deficient 
in  proper  respect  for  the  Corinthian  capitals  of 
society ;  for  though  Dr.  Mufflechops  was  aware 
that  the  Corinthian  capital  was  as  likely  to 
gather  dust,  as  any  other  part  of  the  column, 
yet  he  knew  that  the  dust  should  be  brushed 
away  from  that  part  of  the  column,  with  very 
great  care  and  tenderness. 

Turning  round  to  his  amiable  spouse,  he  said. 
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**  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  say  any  thing 
that  should  be  at  all  unpleasant  or  offensive  to 
so  respectable  a  man  as  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing;  and  if  you  think  that  he  is  really 
offended,  I  cannot  do  better  than  offer  him  an 
explanation.  I  should  be  sorry  that  there  should 
be  any  misunderstanding  between  us:  for  we 
are  so  far  very  good  friends  ;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
I  am  proud  of  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,"" 

After  a  momentary  pause,  and  with  a  change 
of  tone  to  greater  solemnity,  he  added  :  "But, 
mark  me,  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  T  would  not  have 
you  suppose  that  I  would  for  a  moment  flinch 
from  the  most  scrupulous  discharge  of  my  public 
duties  for  the  sake  of  any  man  living,  however 
great ;  and  if  in  the  present  instance,  I  make 
any  explanation  to  Sir  Pertinax,  it  will  be  purely 
because  he  was  not  the  person  to  whom  I  intended 
to  direct  my  reproofs,  and  because  he  has  already 
acknowledged  to  me  myself,  that  he  considered 
himself  as  having  done  wrong  in  fighting  a  duel, 
and  he  has  promised  to  take  especial  care  not  to  be 
B  3 
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guilty  of  the  like  again.    And  I  trust   he  will 
not." 

Mrs.  Mufflechops  was  silenced,  and  the  young 
ladies  were  satisfied.  Dr.  Mufflechops  was  also 
pleased  with  himself  that  he  had  hit  upon  so  admi- 
rable a  scheme  for  reconciling  his  duty  and  his 
interest,  and  he  determined  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  putting  that  scheme  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  he  found  an  opportunity  much  sooner 
than  he  expected. 

As  the  conversation  above  given  took  place 
immediately  on  the  return  of  the  doctor  and 
his  family  from  the  church,  and  as  ii  was 
uttered  in  tolerably  quick  time,  the  doctor  was 
disrobed  and  walking  in  his  shrubbery,  before 
the  church,  and  the  church-yard,  were  well 
emptied.  A  few  stragglers  were  walking  about, 
and  there  might  be  seen  from  the  rectory 
grounds  some  few  of  the  higher  order  still 
lounging  about  the  place,  as  though  reluctant 
to  leave  the  spot  where  they  had  been  charmed 
with  the  rector's  eloquence^ 
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Among  the  persons  thus  strolling,  the  doctor 
discerned  the  baronet  himself,  in  company  with 
Lord  Slender,  Lord  Vellum,  and  Charles 
Slender.  The  three  last-named  seemed  to  be  in 
very  earnest  conversation  ;  the  fight-loving  ba- 
ronet was  swinging  himself  about  to  be  admired 
by  the  few  loiterers  that  remained  in  the  churcli 
mall.  There  was  a  slight  short  fence  only 
between  the  grounds  of  the  rectory  and  the 
church-yard ;  over  this  fence  was  the  doctor 
looking,  when  he  arrested  the  eye  of  Lord 
Slender,  who  immediately  addressing  his  com- 
panions, made  signal  that  they  were  coming 
round  to  call  at  the  rectory.  The  doctor  has- 
tened to  his  gate,  and  the  noble  party  met  him 
just  in  time  to  apologize  for  the  trouble  whicli 
they  had  given  him  to  hurry  to  the  entrance  of 
his  shrubbery.  Charles  Slender  introduced  Dr. 
Mufflechops  to  Lord  Vellum,  and  before  the 
doctor  could  find  time  to  say  any  thing  polite  to 
his  lordship,  Lord  Slender  and  Lord  Vellum 
retired,  leaving  Sir  Pertinax  Penny  farthing  and 
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Charles  Slender  in  company  with  Dr.  Muffle- 
chops.  The  doctor  invited  the  gentlemen  into 
the  parsonage,  and  they  accepted  the  invitation. 

Intimating,  as  they  entered,  that  their  call 
was  one  of  business  rather  than  comphment : 
and  muttering  some  kind  of  apology  for  inter- 
rupting the  doctor  on  Sunday,  they  all  three 
walked  into  the  library. 

'•  Doctor ,'"  said  Charles,  "  we  have  called  to 
request  that  you  will  favour  us  with  your  com- 
pany at  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  and  also 
to  beg  of  you  to  have  the  church  open  by  half 
past  nine,  and  your  clerk  in  attendance." 

"Every  thing  shall  be  attended  to,  and  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  waiting  upon  you  at 
the  Hall,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  anticipated 
that  his  business  on  the  following  day,  would 
be  to  unite  in  bonds  of  wedlock,  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Vellum  and  the  Honorable 
Louisa  Slender.  His  anticipation  was  correct. 
Seeing  now  that  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing 
did  not  look  quite  so  fierce  and   angry  as  the 
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doctor  thought  he  might  look,  after  the  ima- 
gined personalities  of  the  pulpit,  he  ventured  to 
throw  out  some  explanation. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Sir  Pertinax  had 
a  great  partiality  for  making  explanations,  and 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  was  quite  as  ready  to  accept  as  to  give  one. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  doctor  began  his 
harangue,  or  more  properly  speaking,  as  soon 
as  Sir  Pertinax  understood  what  was  the  drift 
and  design  of  it,  he  was  ready,  with  his  wonted 
courtesy,  to  beg  the  doctor  would  not  mention 
it. 

"  I  assure  you,  Dr.  jNIufflechops,  1  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  harbour  any  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, so  I  beg  you  would  say  no  more  on  the 
subject."" 

"Certainly,  Sir  Pertinax,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge you  might  have  imagined  that  some  part 
of  my  discourse  this  morning  was  rather  per- 
sonal, and  that  I  was  making  allusions  to  your- 
self; but  I  can  truly  say  that  it  was  not  so,  my 
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allusions  were  to  a  case  in  my  own  parish,  which 
happily  is  not  often  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Mufflechops  was  at  a  loss  for  the  proper 
phraseology  wherewith  to  finish  the  above  sen- 
tence ;  Sir  Pertinax  most  mercifully  cut  it  short 
by  complimenting  the  doctor  on  his  zeal  for 
ffood  morals  and  orthodoxy ;  and  after  a  little 
desultory  talk,  he  added  : 

"  To  shew  you  that  I  have  no  resentment 
against  you,  I  shall  give  you  a  call  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  little  conversation  with  you 
on  various  topics  connected  with  literature  and 
the  fine  arts." 

"  You  will  do  me  an  honor,  Sir  Pertinax, 
and  I  shall  derive  great  pleasure,  as  well  as 
profit,  from  your  conversation  " 

The  doctor's  friends  took  their  leave.  The 
doctor  rejoined  his  family,  and  explained  to 
their  satisfaction  that  he  had  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Sir  Pertinax. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  full  solemn) e  man. 

Chaucer. 


Our  readers  have  no  right  to  complain  of  us 
for  surprising  them  with  a  marriage,  without 
having  indulged  them  with  the  particulars  of 
the  courtship  which  led  to  the  said  marriage.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  very  interesting  to 
the  world  at  large  to  know  how  such  a  great 
man,  a  man  so  high  in  office  as  Lord  Velkim, 
made  love.  But  great  men  either  have  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  making  love,  or  they  have  not  : 
if  then  they  have  not  any  peculiar  method,  but 
make  love  as  common  people  do,  why  need 
their  courtship,  be  recorded  ;  if,  however,  they 
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have  a  mode  of  courtship  pecuhar  to  their  high 
rank,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  the 
world,  or  it  may  be  clumsily  imitated.  The 
fact  is,  and  on  that  our  defence  rests,  the 
parties  were  engaged  to  each  other  before  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  and  we  do  not 
conceive  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  say  how, 
when,  or  where  they  fell  in  love.  If  we  bring 
parties  together  for  the  first  time,  and  they  fall 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  communicate  their 
love  to  each  other,  then  we  think  that  we  are 
bound  to  notice  it,  and  communicate  the  same 
to  the  readers.  In  the  present  case  we  are  under 
no  such  responsibility.  It  dues  not  fall  in  with 
our  plan,  to  give  an  introductory  chapter  or  preli- 
minary dissertation  ;  nor  does  it  comport  with 
our  arrangements  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  dra- 
matis  pe?'SoncB,  and  to  put  down  in  set  terms, 
'  Florimel,  a  handsome  young  nobleman  in  love 
with  Dorinda.' — Our  apology  is  made. 

At    the    hour    appointed.    Dr.    IVIufflechops 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Hall,  and  saw  there 
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only  the  company  which  he  had  seen  at  church, 
the  day  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  young 
lady,  who  was  introduced  to  him  as  the  sister 
of  Lord  Vellum.  There  were  no  unusual  prepa- 
rations, but  every  thing  was  just  as  usual,  except 
that  the  two  ladies,  and  Lord  Vellum,  were  in  tra- 
velling dresses.  If  our  readers  wish  to  know  any 
thing  more  minutely  concerning  Lord  Vellum,  we 
can  only  tell  them,  that  he  was  a  man  of  stately 
and  reserved  manners,  of  rather  handsome 
person,  and  of  reputed  superior  understanding. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  talkative  man ;  but  very 
much  the  reverse,  and  this  was  partly  owing  to 
natural  constitution,  and  partly  to  his  education ; 
for  he  was  brought  up  to  be  a  man  of  business, 
that  is,  of  public  business,  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  He  had  no  oddities  or  singularities,  nor 
could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  be  called  altoge- 
ther a  common-place  man ;  for  as  he  was  very 
silent  and  reserved,  he  differed  from  common- 
place people,  who  are  rather  talkative  and  com- 
municative than  otherwise.     If  you  sit  next  to 
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a  common-place  man,  in  the  pit  at  the  opera, 
and  only  look  at  him  with  a  tolerably  pleasant 
countenance,  you  may  soon  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  he  will  tell  you  his  opinion  of 
the  performance,  and  will  repeat,  word  for  word, 
all  that  some  newspaper  has  said  of  some  dis- 
tinguished singer,  and  give  you  the  repetition 
as  his  opinion  of  the  said  singer  ;  and  if  you 
say  any  thing  witty,  or  in  a  tone  which  sounds 
witty,  to  a  common -place  man,  he  will  be  sure 
to  laugh,  and  if  it  be  in  his  way,  he  will  say 
something  witty  in  return.  Lord  Vellum  would 
do  nothing  of  this  kind.  In  places  of  public 
amusement,  which  indeed  he  seldom  visited, 
he  always  appeared  with  a  very  diplomatic  air. 
He  would  attend  to  the  performance  with  closed 
lips,  and  fixed  eye,  and  bent  eye-brows,  and 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast :  seldom 
entering  into  conversation,  even  with  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  heard  witty  speeches  with  a 
most  abominable  and  cruel  indifference,  and 
would  not  understand  a  pun,  even  if  the  safety 
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of  the  nation  depended  upon  it.     In  his  society 
Louisa  Slender  was  more  than  usually  grave,  and 
in   her   society    Lord    Vellum  was    more  than 
usually  gay  ;    but    his   very    smiles    bore   the 
stamp  of  Downing-street.     Louisa  thought  him 
a  man  of  great  wisdom,  a  person  of  very  supe- 
rior intellect ;  but  their  mutual  friends  used  to 
say  of  them,  that  Louisa   Slender  said  as  many 
wise  things  as  Lord  Vellum,    but   that    Lord 
Vellum  did   not  say  as  many  foolish  things  as 
Louisa  Slender.     If  a  man  will  never  open  his 
lips  but    when   he  has  something   wise  to  say, 
he  will  pass  for  a  silent  man,  however  profound 
his  understanding,  and  he  may  pass  for  a  wise  ' 
one,  however  shallow  his  wit  may  be.     Lord 
Vellum  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and 
of  a  benevolent  heart  ;  he  had  great  command 
of  his  temper ;  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity ;  and  when  Louisa  Slender  became  Lady 
Vellum,  though  she  lost  much  of  her  vivacity, 
she    gained    an    accession    to    her    happiness. 
Enough  has   been   said    of    Lord   Vellum    to 
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account  for  Louisa's  choice  ;  and  what  has  been 
said  is  also  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unfre- 
quent  mention  of  his  lordship's  name  in  these 
pages.  Enough  too  has  been  said  to  account  for 
the  silence  and  privacy  of  the  wedding.  If  any 
thing  more  need  to  be  told  of  his  lordship,  we 
can  acid,  that  he  was  a  man,  whom  Counsellor 
Babblethwaite  would  never  think  of  quizzing, 
and  whom  Dr.  Mufflechops  w^ould  not  presume 
to  compliment. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over.  Dr.  Mufflechops 
retired  to  his  home,  Lord  Slender  and  Charles 
went  back  to  the  Hall,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Pcnny- 
farthlncj  walked  through  the  town  to  admire  its 
architectural  and  picturesque  beauties. 

Before  the  ceremony  began,  Mr.  North,  all 
unconscious  of  the  total  overthrow  of  his  hopes, 
walked  up  the  hill  to  enjoy  his  favourite  scenery, 
and  to  fill  his  mind  with  meditation  ;  and  as  he 
returned  by  the  usual  circuitous  route,  he  heard 
carriage  wheels,  but  could  not,  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  foliage  by  the  road  side,  catch  even  a 
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glimpse  of  the  passing  carriage.  lie  soon  forgot 
that  any  carriage  had  passed,  so  completely  was 
his  mind  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
}x)ssible  bliss  which  was  in  store  for  him,  when 
he  should  call  Lord  Slender  his  father-in-law. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  caVriage 
of  Lord  Vellum   should,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  days,  twice  pass  Mr.  North  in  his  rural 
walk ;  and  that  each  time  he  should,  on  his  return 
to  his  home,  meet  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing. 
So,  however,  it  did    happen,  and  many  other 
much  more  remarkable  coincidences  do  happen 
in  the  course  of  human  life,  and  we  sometimes 
think  them  very  wonderful ;   though,  perhaps,  if 
we   thought  a  little  more  closely,   our  wonder 
would  be  that  these  coincidences  are  not  more 
frequent.      "  How   many   eclipses    there   are !'' 
said  a  young  lady  to  an  astronomer.     '*  How 
remarkably    seldom   do    the   heavenly    bodies 
interfere  with  each  other  !'"*  said  the  astronomer 
to  the  young  lady. 

There  was,  however,  this  difference  in  the  two 
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cases,  that  Sir  Pertinax,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  not  just  approaching  Mr.  North's  house, 
but  he  had  actually  arrived  there  before  the 
representative  had  returned  from  his  walk. 
Whether  any  tender  conversation  had  passed 
between  Sir  Pertinax  and  Miss  North,  before 
the  return  of  the  young  lady's  father,  is  at  present 
and  will  be  for  ever  unknown. 

Not  Emma  North,  but   Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing  now  met  the  philosopher  on  his  return 
from  his  walk.     Mr.  North   was  most  happy  to 
see  Sir  Pertinax,  and  the  baronet  was  again  volu- 
ble in  the  praises  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
beauties    of  the    Ivy    Cottage.      Sir    Pertinax 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  taste.    His  judgment 
was  exercised  on  every  thing,  and  was  infallible 
in  all  cases.     Mr.  North  could  not  but  be  proud 
of  the  approbation  of  so  distinguished  a  genius, 
and  he  began  to  think  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing 
a  more  enlightened  man  than  Francis  Lathergills, 
or  Mr.  Snubbs,  or  Mr  Crump,  or  John  Nokes, 
or  Thomas  Styles,  or  any  other  citizen  demagogue 
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in  the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Mr. 
North  had  not  indeed  changed  his  opinions; 
but  he  had  not  been  best. pleased  with  certain 
particulars  in  the  demeanor  and  deportment  of 
divers  of  his  friends,  and  though  he  was  a  decided 
and  unchangeable  friend  to  political  liberty, 
yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  there  was 
something  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  the 
behaviour  of  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing.  He 
was  also  pleased  with  the  baronet  as  a  man  of 
taste,  but  he  could  not  say  so  much  of  Mr.  Snubbs. 
Not  that  Mr.  North  made  all  these  reflections  in 
so  many  words,  or  that  he  was  quite  aware  that 
such  reflections  were  at  all  passing  through  his 
mind ;  but  there  were  some  such  ideas,  and 
feelings,  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  unper- 
ceived  at  the  moment,  yet  afterwards  recognized 
in  their  results.  That  man  must  keep  a  very 
minutely  accurate  moral  ledger  who  sets  down 
in  the  tablet  of  his  memory  all  the  various  and 
smaller  movements  of  his  mind,  which  in  their 
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aggregate  effects  produce  a  mighty  change  in 

character. 

"  Sir  Pertinax,""  exclaimed  the  representative 

of  Truckleborough,  "  I  am  dehghted  to  see  you. 

Our  friends  at  the  Hall  are  well  I  hope." 

*' Perfectly  well,   I    thank  you,  Mr.  North, 

those  that  remain  of  the  party. '"* 

*'  Those  that  remain.   Sir  Pertinax  ?    Oh — I 

understand — I  suppose  their  visitor  is  gone  :  I 
recollect  that  I  heard  a  carriage  pass  just  now. 
Pray,  do  you  know  much  of  that  Lord  Vellum? 
He  seems  to  be  a  very  reserved  kind  of  man." 

*'  Not  much,  Mr.  North,  not  much.  He  wears 
an  appearance  of  wisdom  and  importance,  but  it 
is  only  an  appearance ;  he  may  be  very  well  ag 
a  man  of  business,  but  as  for  taste,  or  science, 
or  universal  literature,  he  is  nothing — nothing  at 
all.  1  do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever  read  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  and  I  much  question  if  he 
could  recognize  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare, 
or  from  the  Spectator*" 
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"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  Mr.  North  ; 
"  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  of  a  phi- 
losophical mind  :  he  seems  to  have  no  power  of 
analysis  or  discrimination.  His  views,  I  dare  say, 
are  very  circumscribed  and  narrow.  He  looks 
oracles,  but  utters  them  not." 

More,  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  passed 
between  the  baronet  and  the  representative  of 
Truckleborough.  The  two  gentlemen  were  not 
a  little  pleased  with  themselves,  and  with  each 
other,  that  they  could  so  fluently  and  glibly 
discuss  the  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  of  Lord 
Vellum  :  for  both  were  jealous  of  him,  and 
both  envied  him.  Poor  Mr.  North  did  not,  as 
yet,  know  what  deep  cause  he  had  for  disliking 
the  name  of  Lord  Vellum. 

After  a  few  moments.  Sir  Pertinax  recurred 
to  the  subject  on  which  he  had  discoursed  with 
Mr.  North,  at  his  last  visit.  With  much  ap- 
parent self-satisfaction,  he  said  : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  North,  to  dismiss  so  un- 
pleasant a  subject  as  Lord  Vellum,  may  I  ven- 

VOL.    III.  F 
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ture  to  renew  the  discourse  on  which  we  were 
engaged  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
upon  you  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  I  speak 
of  your  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter."" 

"  So  far,  Sir  Pertinax,  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not,  and  cannot  withhold  my  consent  from 
a  proposal,  which  bids  fair  to  be  greatly 
for  my  daughter's  happiness :  but  young  people, 
Sir  Pertinax,  who  have  seen  but  little  of  the 
world,  are  apt  to  be  very  headstrong,  and  do 
not  know  what  is  for  their  real  advantage :  and 
I  cannot  use  authority  or  compulsion,  I  can  only 
use  argument  :  argument  is  the  only  force  I 
use." 

"  Ay,  Mr.  North ;  but  argument  from  a 
gentleman  of  your  logical  skill,  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  no  slight  force :  your  argument  is  not 
easy  to  be  refuted." 

In  this  remark  the  baronet  was  perfectly 
correct.  There  are  in  the  world  many  persons 
whose  arguments  are  not  easily  to  be  refuted  ; 
but  these  said  arguments  are  by  no  means  of  a 
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con\'incinc!^  nature  :  and  very  tiresome,  indeed, 
it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  logician  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  argu- 
ment which  cannot  be  refuted  must  of  necessity 
convince.  Such  a  reasoner  was  Stephen  Bar- 
dolph  North,  Esq.  ;  and  most  afflictive  was  it  to 
Emma,  that  opportunity  was  afforded,  by  the 
importunities  of  Sir  Pertinax,  for  the  exercise  of 
her  father'^s  logical  talents.  However,  as  she 
had  so  far  yielded  as  to  agree  to  see  Sir 
Pertinax,  and  to  hear  him  speak  for  himself, 
she  could  not  retract;  and  permission  being 
accordingly  granted,  the  parties  were  intro- 
duced to  each  other,  and  Mr.  North  withdrew 
to  meditate  on  the  charms  of  Louisa  Slender, 
and  to  wonder  how  the  absurd  notion  of  Lord 
Vellum's  paving  his  addresses  to  such  an  accom- 
plished personage,  should  ever  have  entered  his 
daughter's  mind. 

He  was  glad  to  find  that  Lord  Vellum  had 
made  his  visit  to  Truckleborough  so  very  short ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  lordship 
F  2 
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was  rather  unpolite,  that  he  did  not  condescend 
to  call  upon,  and  to  congratulate  the  newly 
chosen  representative  of  Truckleborough.  A 
time,  he  thought,  might  come,  when  Lord 
Vellum  might  be  happy  to  have  the  support  of 
Mr.  North's  vote  and  eloquence  :  and  as  Mr. 
North  was  a  perfectly  independent  man,  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  be  courted  by  all 
parties.  These  were  imaginations,  which  did 
wilfully  and  wittingly  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
newly  made  legislator;  and  he  did  not  duly 
and  properly  apprehend  how  sadly  inconsistent 
they  were  with  the  professions  which  he  had 
always  made,  and  the  principles  on  which  he 
considered  himself  to  be  acting.  He  had  for- 
gotten, that  the  great  duty  of  a  patriotic  legis- 
lator, was  to  act  from  purely  patriotic  and 
virtuous  motives  ;  that  no  consideration  but  his 
country's  good,  and  the  great  cause  of  human 
improvement,  should  have  the  slightest  influence 
upon  his  vote  and  eloquence.  Alas,  how  frail 
is  human  virtue !  Who  could  ever  have  imagined 
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that  Mr.  North,  who  was  political  purity  per- 
sonified, could,  by  any  possibility,  blend  in  his 
own  mind  thoughts  of  public  duty  with 
emotions  of  private  feeling  ?  Yet  so  it  was, 
and  so  we  are  bound  to  record  the  fact ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  honest  and  patriotic 
politicians  will  take  warning  by  the  example  of 
Mr.  North,  and  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors. 

As  the  representative  of  Truckleborough  was 
thus  meditating,  and  enjoying  his  own  thoughts, 
he  strolled  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  garden, 
or  grounds  (for  the  last  a\ ord  sounds  most  mag- 
nificent,) and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  town. 
His  mind  was  most  delightfully  occupied  in 
meditating  upon  all  his  greatiie:^s,  r.ctual  and 
possible  ;  and  by  degrees  lie  found  himself  just 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
Francis  Lathergills.  He  was  bending  his 
steps  thitherward,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when 
his  mode  of   expressing  his    political    opinions 
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sounded  different  from  their  present  expression  ; 
and  when  his  views  of  reform  did  not  appear,  to 
the  unthinking  multitude,  quite  so  comprehen- 
sive as  at  present.  Mr.  Lathergills  was  stand- 
ing at  his  shop  door,  waiting  for  customers, 
and  thinking  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations ; 
wondering,  perhaps,  at  Mr.  North,  and  won- 
dering at  Lord  Slender:  unable  to  reconcile, 
to  his  mind,  the  apparent  changes  which,  to  his 
inexperienced  eye,  had  seemed  to  take  place 
in  Truck!  eborough,  and  in  Stephen  Bardolph 
North,  Esq. 

The  representative  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  himself  at  his  old  haunts,  near 
the  perfumer's  door.  He  would  willingly 
have  retired  unobserved,  but  their  eyes  had 
met,  and  the  man  of  wigs  and  razors  had 
made  a  respectful  bow  to  his  guardian  friend  and 
tutor. 

Mr.  North  could  not  help  wishing  that  he 
was  so  situated  that  he   might  only  return  the 
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bow  with  becoming  gravity  and  condescension, 
and  then  walk  on :  but  at  present  he  felt  that 
their  intimacy  had  been  too  recent,  and  he 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  cut  Mr.  Lathergills 
all  at  once.  He,  therefore,  advanced  towards 
the  perfumer  s  door,  as  he  had  done  in  old  time, 
and  he  greeted  Mr.  Lathergills  with  much  ap- 
parent cordiality. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  how  pleased 
was  the  humble  hair-dresser  with  the  notice 
which  the  member  of  parliament  was  kind 
enough  to  take  of  him.  He  was  very  well 
aware  that  a  member  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
parliament,  demanded  a  prodigiously  great  deal 
more  homage  and  reverence  than  a  discon- 
tented, out  of  the  way,  quizzical,  Jacobinical 
philosopher.  Intellect  may  have  a  great  power 
over  human  minds,  but  imagination  has  a  great 
deal  more.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Lathergills  bowed  lower  than  hereto- 
fore lie  had  been  accustomed  ;  for  the  time  had 
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been  when  Mr.  North  could  not  bear  the  servility 
of  bowing,  and  he  had  often  reproved  Mr.  Lather- 
gills  for  so  doing ;  but  Mr.  North  had  ceased 
to  reprove  him  on  that  head  ;  and  though  the 
new  representative  of  TruckJeborough  had  not 
verbally  retracted  his  order  against  bowing,  yet 
as  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  sink  the  title  of 
citizen,  his  acquaintance  liathergills  had  very 
sagaciously  conjectured,  that  if  the  title  of  citizen 
was  not  agreeable,  perhaps  the  politer  salu- 
tation of  a  bow  might  not  be  disagreeable ; 
especially  as  he  knew  that  Dr.  Mufflechops 
was  very  partial  to  receiving  such  kind  of 
homage ;  and  as  he  understood  that  Mr.  North 
and  the  doctor  were  much  nearer  than  formerly 
in  their  opinions  on  political  subjects,  he 
conjectured  that  they  might  be  nearer  in  their 
opinions  on  other  matters  connected  with 
politics.  He  conjectured  rightly  :  for  Mr.  North 
did  not  refuse  or  reprove  the  courteous  homage 
which  was  thus  paid  to  him. 
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"  Any  thing  new,  Mr.  Lathergills  ?"  said  the 
man  of  unchangeable  pohtics. 

''  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  perfumer ;  ''  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  papers  bring  nothing  very 
important:  and  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  any 
thing  in  them  worth  reading  till  the  meeting  of 
parliament." 

That  was  very  well  said  by  Mr.  Lathergills, 
and  very  well  taken  by  Mr.  North,  who  replied  : 
*'  Most  likely  not :  and,  indeed,  as  things  now 
stand,  I  cannot  see  that  the  nation  is  in  any 
great  danger  from  foreign  enemies ;  I  have  not 
the  least  fear  of  invasion,  though  some  people 
talk  very  seriously  about  it." 

Mr.  North  had  formerly  talked  very  seriously 
about  it :  and  it  had  been  whispered,  that,  there 
was  some  very  strong  suspicion,  that  in  case  of 
an  invasion,  Mr.  North  himself  would  have 
joined  the  French  army :  but  that  must  have 
been  a  calumny.  People  did  not  understand 
Mr.  North's  opinions ;  they  misrepresented,  and 
misapprehended  them. 

F  3 
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To  the  last  observation  of  Mr.  North,  the 
hair-dresser  replied :  "  Indeed,  Sir,  don''t  you 
really  think  there  is  any  danger?  Well,  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  because  I  know 
you  are, not  one  of  that  sort  of  gentlemen,  that 
you  used  to  talk  about,  that  always  cry  out 
'  there  is  no  danger,'  even  when  the  enemy  is  at 
our  gates." 

Mr.  North  did  not  make  any  answer  to  this 
remark.  In  fact,  it  needed  none :  it  was  not  an 
interrogation,  it  was  an  affirmative  compliment, 
which  Mr.  North  accepted,  and  that  not  honestly. 
This  might  be  called  his  first  political  transgres- 
sion ;  and  it  was  a  transgression  which,  in  former 
days,  he  himself  would  have  rebuked  in  no  mea- 
sured terms :  but  he  was  now  growing  very 
candid  and  very  lenient ;  candid  towards  those 
who  had  formerly  received  his  severest  censures. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  he  viewed  with 
equal  composure  of  feeling,  both,  or  rather  all 
parties  ;  but  it  is  very  strange  to  tell,  and  almost 
incredible,  that  he   was  most  angry  with   those 
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who  adhered  most  tenaciously  to  his  own  rejected 
opinions.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  to  human  pride 
to  look  down  with  contempt  on  those  who  wear 
our  cast-ofF  garments. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this,  indeed,  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell." 


While  Mr.  North  was  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  Francis  Lathergills,  there  passed 
down  the  street,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ivy 
Cottage,  a  servant  of  Lord  Slender''s,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  white  paper  packet,  and  wearing  on 
his  hat  a  small  bunch  of  white  ribbon.  These 
things  looked  like  symptoms  of  matrimony. 
Mr.  North  looked  at  the  man  as  he  passed,  and 
received  his  passing  homage  ;  but  did  not  notice 
the  decoration  of  the  hat.  Mr.  Lathergills, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  North  must  of 
necessity  be  acquainted  with  every  thing  that 
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passed  in  Lord  Slender's  family,  did  not  think 
it  at  all  necessary  to  inform  his  friend  of  the 
change  which  had  that  morning  taken  place : 
but  supposing  that  jVlr.  North  knew  it,  and 
supposing  that  he  also  had  observed  the  white 
ribbon,  he  said  rather  abruptly  : 

"  I  understand  my  Lord  Vellum  is  a  very 
great  man  :  some  people  say  lie  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  prime  ministers.  I  wonder  whether 
that  is  true,  Sir  ?" 

Mr.  Lathergills  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
North,  by  virtue  of  being  lepiesentative  of 
Truckleborougli,  must  be,  of  course,  deep  in 
all  political  secrets,  and  acquainted  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  cabinet ;  though  it  is  very 
likely,  that  there  may  be  some  members  of  par- 
liament, who  are  no  more  able  to  anticipate 
state-changes,  than  a  crow  upon  a  weather-cock 
can  guess  when  the  wind  will  change. 

To  the  question  of  ^Ir.  Lathergills,  the  re- 
presentative, with  magnificent  tone,  rephed  : 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say.  I  have 
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not  the  honor  of  any  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Vellum.  His  lordship  may  be  a  great  man,  but 
I  know  nothing  of  him."" 

Mr.  North  was  not  best  pleased  with  himself, 
or  rather  with  his  situation  :  for  he  felt  that  he 
was  making  himself  rather  too  familiar  with  one 
of  the  multitude  ;  and  he  ^vas  not  desirous  that 
his  words  should  be  quoted  in  public-houses,  on 
the  authority  of  a  hair-dresser.  He  endea- 
voured, therefore,  to  bring  the  conference  with 
Mr.  Lathergills  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  he 
well  could :  and  he  retired  in  no  very  good 
humour  at  having  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  as 
to  communicate,  even  by  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
to  such  a  man  as  Lathergills,  that  he  did  not 
highly  estimate  Lord  Vellum  :  and  without 
exactly  remembering  what  words  he  had  used, 
he  had  upon  his  mind  the  impression  that  he 
had  given  the  hair-dresser  reason  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Vellum  had  looked  down  disrespect- 
fully upon  him,  a  member  of  parliament ;  and 
that  he,  though  a  philosopher,  had  been  hurt 
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and  wounded  in  his  vanity  by  that  neglect  or 
disrespect. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  play  the  phi- 
losopher well  and  perfectly.  Humanity  will 
betray  itself,  and  often  let  out  humiliating 
secrets.  As  through  the  dress  and  language  of 
King  Richard  III.,  we  can  discern  Mr.  Kean, 
or  Mr.  Macready,  or  Mr.  any  body  else ;  so 
through  the  garb  and  semblance  of  philosophy, 
we  can  discern  the  frail  form  of  humanity,  which 
enacts,  imperfectly,  its  vaunted  part. 

Fearful  of  betraying  any  more  weaknesses, 
Mr.  North  took  leave  of  his  friend  Lathergills, 
and  prepared  to  return  home,  just  recollecting 
that  he  had  left  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing 
paying  his  devoirs  to  Miss  Emma.  His  home- 
ward movement  was  also  excited  by  another 
cause.  For  seeing  a  servant  from  the  hall  going 
towards  the  Ivy  Cottage,  he  conjectured  that 
some  message  or  note  might  be  there  delivered 
concerning  himself.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great 
curiosity,  but  he  remembered  that  he  had  commu- 
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nicated  some  written  information  to  Louisa 
Slender ;  and  he  did  not  know,  but  that  Louisa 
Slender  might  convey  some  written  information 
to  him.     He  returned,  therefore,  to  his  home. 

His  first  inquiry  was  for  his  daughter.  The 
young  lady  made  her  appearance,  neither  suf- 
fused with  blushes,  nor  crimsoned  with  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  baronet  had  taken  his  departure, 
having  lost  his  suit. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Emma,  you  have  seen  Sir 
Pertinax,  and  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  for  lilmsclf.  May  I  venture  to  hope 
that  he  has  prevailed  with  you  to  accept  his 
hand.?" 

Emma  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
this  question  an  unwelcome  answer.  Mr.  North 
shook  his  head,  and  almost  sighed. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  can  be  your  motive  for 
declining  an  offer  so  truly  desirable  ?  What 
can  be  your  objection  to  my  friend  Sir  Pertinax  ?"' 

This  was  a  question  very  easy  to  ask,  but  not 
very  easy  to  answer ;  at  least,  not  easy  to  answer 
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seriously  and  suitably.  It  is  a  question  which 
none  but  a  philosopher  would  think  of  asking. 
What  could  have  been  the  construction  of  Mr. 
North's  mind,  to  think  of  proposing  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  and  still  farther,  what  could  have  been  the 
compass  or  complexion  of  his  understanding,  to 
think  of  persevering  in  the  question,  and  ex- 
pecting an  answer.  As  Emma  was  silent,  the 
representative  of  Truckleborough  repeated  his 
inquiry. 

"  What  can  be  your  motivCj  Emma,  I  say, 
for  dechning  the  offer  which  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing  has  thought  fit  to  make  you  ?" 

When  a  question  is  proposed  a  second  time, 
and  in  a  more  rapid  manner,  the  person  inter- 
rogated generally  considers  it  necessary  to  make 
something  of  a  reply,  if  it  be  ever  so  foolish. 
Miss  North,  by  this  rule,  replied : 

'^Because  I  do  not  hke  him.*^' 

"  Because  you  do  not  like  him  !  And  Avhy 
do  you  not  like  him  ?  AVhat  objection  have  you 
to  him  ?     You  cannot  object  to  his  rank,  to  his 
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fortune,  to  his  person,  to  his  age,  to  his  under- 
standing. I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on 
what  your  dislike  is  founded.  If  you  have  a 
reason  for  disliking  him,  you  can,  of  course, 
state  that  reason;  and  if  you  have  not  any 
reason  to  dislike  him,  and  are  averse  to  him 
from  mere  caprice,  you  are  not  reasonable— you 
are,  in  fact,  not  a  rational  being.  Now,  do  you 
not  see,  my  dear  Emma,  how  absurdly  you  are 
acting  ?  You  refuse  a  most  eligible  offer,  because, 
you  say,  you  do  not  like  the  person  who  makes 
you  the  offer ;  and  yet  you  cannot  state  what 
are  the  reasons  for  your  dislike.  Now,  I  ask  you 
candidly,  is  not  this  acting  very  irrationally? 
What  can  you  say  for  yourself  ?" 

Poor  Emma  !  What,  indeed,  could  she  say  for 
herself  }  AVhat  could  any  body,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, say  in  answer  to  such  reasoning  as 
that  of  Mr.  North  ?  Clearly  his  arguments  were 
irrefragable ;  we  do  not  say,  irresistible,  because 
they  were  resisted  ;  but  we  do  say  unanswerable, 
because,  not  only  did  Emma  decline  to  answer 
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them,  but  she  felt  satisfied  she  was  unable  to 
answer  them.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  overcome 
by  argument,  and  especially  when  not  convinced 
or  converted. 

Mr.  North  was  a  believer  in  the  omnipotence 
of  logic.  He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  that 
moral  chameleon,  the  human  mind,  only  in  one 
hght,  and  that  light  was  the  twilight  of  his  own 
imagination.  Whether  the  subject  were  love 
or  politics,  he  reduced  it  all  to  a  syllogism,  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  logical  dex- 
terity, and  most  greatly  astonished  at  the  absur- 
dity of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  When 
he  was  the  grand  assertor  of  the  people's  rights, 
he  could  prove  to  demonstration,  that  there 
could  not  be  any  other  possible  safeguard  for 
those  rights  than  universal  suffrage,  and  annual 
parliaments ;  and  when  he  took  another  view  of 
the  same  subject,  he  was  as  convinced  that  there 
could  be  no  rational  liberty,  while  any  power 
whatever  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude. 
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His  epistle  to  Louisa  Slender  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  rather  an  effort  of  logic,  than  an  effusion  of 
tenderness ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Louisa 
that  she  adopted  so  compendious  a  method  of 
refuting  Mr.  North's  irrefragable  arguments ; 
otherwise,  she  might  have  been  doomed  to  un- 
dergo a  severe  course  of  logic,  from  which  her 
only  escape  could  be  by  means  of  banter ;  and 
that  Mr.  North  could  not  very  well  bear,  because 
he  could  not  meet  it  with  argument,  or  explode 
it  by  ratiocination.  But  Miss  North  could 
not  thus  oppose  her  father's  logic.  It 
would  been  sadly  indecorous  for  a  daughter  to 
have  behaved  thus  to  a  father ;  her  only  resource 
was  silence,  and  her  only  hope  was,  that 
time  would  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution.  She 
knew  enough  of  her  father,  to  be  well  assured 
that  he  would  not  use  harsh  measures ;  but  she 
also  knew,  that  such  was  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  that  he  would  not,  for  a  long  while,  cease 
to  discuss  the  subject,  unless  some  interruption 
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were  given  to  his  lectures.  This  interruption,  for 
the  present,  it  was  in  her  power  to  give,  and  she 
used  the  opportunity  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  the  discussion  coiicernins:  the  eli- 
gibility  of  Sir  Pertinax  had  a  little  abated,  and 
when  Mr.  North  had  repeated  his  arguments  so 
often,  that  he  began  to  be  almost  tired  of  hearing 
them,  Emma  gently  said  to  her  father : 

"  You  see,  my  dear  father,  that  I  was 
rightly  informed,  when  I  told  you  the  other 
day,  that  Louisa  Slender  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Vellum." 

"  Rightly  informed  !  no,  my  dear  child,  you 
were  not  rightly  informed  :  for  Lord  Vellum, 
though  he  came  down  to  the  Hall,  has  made  a 
very  short  stay :  for  he  has  taken  his  departure 
this  very  morning.  Now,  if  he  had  been  an 
accepted,  or  even  an  acceptable  suitor,  do  you 
imagine  that  he  would  have  made  so  short  a 
stay  ?  So,  you  see,  you  have  reasoned  incon- 
clusively, or  have  been  wrongly  informed.  I 
was  sure  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible,  that 
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Louisa  Slender  should  ever  have  accepted  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Vellum.  I  knew  it  was  not 
likely.  But  you  are  too  positive,  Emma:  I 
wish,  my  dear,  you  would  endeavour  to  correct 
that  propensity :  you  should  listen  to  reason ; 
but  you  are  too  hasty." 

Emma  was  waiting  most  respectfully  for  an 
opportunity  to  corroborate  her  assertion,  by  the 
production  of  Louisa's  note.  When  Mr.  North 
had  finished  his  harangue,  the  young  lady 
ventured  to  say : 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  wrong,  and  I  can  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not." 

"  Nonsense,  child  :  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
you  can  convince  me.  I  say  you  are  wrong : 
you  are  reasoning  inconclusively  and  hastily  ; 
you  will  not  give  yourself  time  to  judge  of  pro- 
babilities :  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  world." 

**  Will  you  only  read  this  letter,  which  Lord 
Slender's  servant  brought  here  not  an  hour 
ago.^  I  think  that  will  convince  you  that  I 
am  not  wrong." 
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"  Letter,  chiJd  !  what  letter  ?  A  letter  to 
me  ?  let  me  see  ;  what  is  it  ?     Where  is  it  ?"" 

Then  were  Mr.  North's  eyes  opened.  Not 
that  they  had  been  shut  before  ;  but  they  were 
open  to  very  little  purpose;  for,  as  we  have 
said  above,  he  saw  Lord  Slender's  servant; 
but  saw  not  the  white  favour ;  and  even  while 
he  had  been  conversing  with  his  daughter,  the 
wedding-cake  was  lying  upon  the  table,  and 
Louisa's  note  by  the  side  of  it. 

Mr.  North  looked  at  the  cake  and  sighed. 
It  was  a  sorry  sight,  as  the  man  in  the  play 
says.  He  sat  down,  and  perused  the  note  of 
Lady  Vellum  to  Miss  North,  and  with  a  due 
degree  of  emotion,  he  read  as  follows  : 

"My  Dear  Miss  North, 
''  You  have  known  me  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  I  am  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
beings  that  you  ever  saw  ;  and  if  you  need  any 
farther  proof  of  it,  you  will  see  it  in  the  sig- 
nature to   this  note.     I  must  vindicate  myself 
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from  any  imputaLion  of  having  acted  an  un- 
friendly part  towards  you,  my  dear  friend,  by 
telling  you,  that  it  lias  been  Lord  Vellum's 
wish,  or  wliim,  if  you  please  to  call  it,  that  our 
engagement  should  not  be  made  a  public  talk  : 
and  had  he  not  expressed  a  particular  dislike  to 
what  we  call  confidants^  it  would  have  afforded 
me  much  pleasure  to  have  discussed  the  various 
excellencies  and  virtues  of  the  w^orthy  man, 
whom  I  now  call  my  lord  and  master.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  many  weeks  before  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  London ;  and  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  still  your 
sincere  friend,  and  that  your  delightful  company 
was  never  more  agreeable  and  acceptable  to 
Louisa  Slender,  than  it  ever  will  be  to 

"  Louisa  Vellum.*" 

Mr.  North  laid  down  the  letter,  and  looking 
very  wise,  observed : 

"  Now  I  think  that  conduct  in  Lord  Vellum 
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very  foolish  indeed.  I  always  thought  that  he 
was  not  a  very  profound  man,  though  he  pre- 
tended to  look  so  very  whe.  I  do  not  like  men 
to  affect  so  much  wisdom.  They  are  generally 
detected  at  last,  as  being  not  much  wiser  than  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Well,  I  hope  that  Lady 
Vellum  will  not  have  reason  to  repent  the  choice 
which  she  has  made." 

"  It  is  very  fortunate,"  said  Emma,  "  that 
you  had  not  spoken  to  Louisa.'"' 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  thought  ^Ir. 
North,  "  that  I  have  written  to  Louisa." 

This  was  a  thought  that  somewhat  perplexed 
him.  He  knew  that  Louisa  was  incliiied  to  be 
facetious,  and  he  feared  lest  his  letter  might  be 
made  matter  of  laughter  between  her  husband 
and  herself.  For  though  Mr.  North  did  all 
he  could  to  look  wise,  yet  he  could  not  help 
suspecting,  that  now  and  then  he  looked  a  little 
foolish.  Being  also  jealous  of  Lord  Vellum  for 
a  threefold  reason,  namely,  on  account  of  liis 
high    situation,    on    account    of    his   wisdom, 
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or  great  gravity,  and  on  account  of  his  success 
in  the  matter  of  courtship :  being  so  jealous  of 
Lord  Vellum,  he  felt  as  if  his  lordship  must 
look  down  upon  him  with  a  feeling  of  triumph. 
Sad  were  these  feelings  for  the  unfortunate  re- 
presentative of  Truckleborough.  Thus  fortune, 
^^ho  is  not  so  blind  as  some  people  are  pleased 
to  represent  her,  takes  delight  to  throw  into  the 
cup  of  our  good  success  a  bitter  ingredient 
or  two,  just  to  prevent  us  from  being  intoxicated 
by  too  deep  draughts  of  pleasure.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  event  in  Mr.  North's  life,  that  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament :  he  seemed 
to  touch  the  stars  as  he  was  chaired  along  the 
town  of  Truckleborough.  He  felt  himself  a 
great  man,  he  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  nobility  ; 
and  could  he  but  have  persuaded  Louisa,  that 
he  was  the  wisest  and  best  man  in  the  kingdom, 
then  an  alliance  wath  a  noble  family  would  have 
completed  his  bliss  and  cured  his  crotchets.  It 
was  with  reference  to  the  hand  of  Louisa,  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination 
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for  Truckleborough  under  the  patronage  of  a 
whig  nobleman ;  for  that  was  not  a  party  for 
which  he  felt  any  naturally  strong  predilection. 
He  was  rather  disposed  to  the  magnificence  of 
extremes,  than  to  the  niceness  of  balancing  n>e- 
diums.  He  used  to  say,  when  he  was  very 
much  excited  in  liis  talk,  and  became  figurative 
in  his  expressions,  that  a  whig  was  neither  hawk 
nor  buzzard :  he  contended  that  whigs  had  no 
energy,  no  zeal,  no  definiteness  of  principle.  It 
was  an  act,  therefore,  of  great  good  nature  in 
Lord  Slender,  that  he  would  put  such  an  imprac- 
ticable man  into  parliament ;  and  Mr.  North 
thought  that  he  also  acted  with  some  degree  of 
condescension  in  accepting  such  a  nomination ; 
but  as  my  Lord  Slender  was  not  bound  to  any 
party,  he  did  as  he  pleased,  and  very  graciously 
gave  Mr.  North  permission  to  vote  on  which  side 
his  humour  or  his  conscienc3  rai^ht  lead  him. 

As  Mr.  North  had  never  been  partial  to  whigs, 
he  was  now  far  less  favourable  to  them,  since 
Louisa  had  accepted  the  hand  of  Lord  Vellum  ; 
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and  the  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House,  or  that  he 
would  immediately  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 
But  he  considered  again,  that  if  he  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Truckleborough,  he  was 
not  likely  to  find  his  way  into  the  House  again 
by  any  other  entrance  :  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
take  his  seat,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  In  this 
resolution  he  was  prudent. 

Painful,  however,  as  this  disappointment  was 
to  Mr.  North,  it  was  by  no  means  unpleasant  to 
his  daughter  in  its  immediate  consequences ;  for 
it  withdrew  her  father's  attention  from  her  diso- 
bedience and  perverseness,  and  led  him  rather  to 
meditate  on  his  own  case,  than  to  expostulate  on 
hers.  Mr.  North  was  not  a  common-place  man, 
or  else  under  the  double  disappointment  of  his 
views,  by  his  daughter  on  the  one  hand  and 
Louisa  on  the  other,  he  would  have  concluded 
that  the  whole  female  sex  were  perverse,  wilful, 
and  obstinate  ;  and  that  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  De  the  plague  and  punishment  of  the 
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lords  of  the  creation.  He  had,  notwithstanding 
his  disappointments,  a  better  opinion  of  the  sex 
than  Solomon  had ;  for  he  thought  that  he  should 
be  able  to  find  one  woman  among  a  thousand : 
indeed,  he  did  hope  that  he  should  be  successful 
in  his  search  after  a  wife,  though  he  might  not 
make  a  thousand  offers.  And  now  after  reproving 
himself  for  having  sent  his  letter  to  Louisa,  and 
having  gently  again  reproved  the  perverseness  of 
his  daughter  in  not  understanding  his  logic  con" 
ceming  Sir  Pertinax,  he  betook  himself  to  farther 
meditations  concerning  matrimony:  for  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  not  let  Louisa  have  the  satis- 
faction of  imagining  that  his  heart  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  that  he  could  not  love  another.  We 
must  leave  him  awhile  to  his  meditations ;  only 
expressing  our  astonishment  that  he  should  be  so 
perverse  as  to  have  been  full  of  political  specula- 
tions, when  he  had  no  power  of  putting  them  into 
practice ;  and  now  that  when,  by  being  chosen 
representative  of  Truckleborough,  he  had 
acquired  some  political  consequence,  he  should 
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direct  his  thoughts  rather  to  personal  than  to 
pohtical  affairs.  The  perverseness  of  women 
is  very  great,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  per- 
verseness of  men. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  ym  bliss. 

SaAKSPEARK. 


It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  forlorn  and  solitary  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing.  His  interview  wdth  Emma  North 
had  been  but  short.  His  protestations  had  been 
ardent,  her  replies  cool  and  laconic.  He  had  pro- 
tested that  he  could  not  live  without  her,  and  she 
had  protested  that  she  could  not  hve  with  him. 
He  had  been  eloquent,  but  his  eloquence  moved 
her  not ;  he  had  been  argumentative,  but  his 
logic  convinced  her  not ;  he  had  been  pathetic, 
but  his  tenderness  touched  her  not ;  he  had 
been  angry,  but  his  frowns  terrified  her  not 
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He  had  made  Miss  North  an  offer  of  his  hand 
twice,  and  he  fully  determined  that  he  would 
not  offer  it  a  third  time.  For  this  resolution 
we  highly  commend  him,  and  we  are  sorry  that 
a  man  of  such  decision  of  character,  a  baro- 
net whose  ancestors  came  in  with  the  Conqueror, 
should  be  exposed  to  such  mortifications.  Yet 
we  admire  his  resolution,  that  he  adopted  the 
same  means  for  a  remedy  as  did  Mr.  North. 

From  the  Ivy  Cottage,  Sir  Pertinax  had 
departed  before  Mr.  North  returned,  as  we 
have  already  intimated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  disappointed  ones  did  not  meet,  for 
Sir  Pertinax  sauntered  through  divers  fields 
and  walks  in  order  to  reach  the  Hall  by  a 
circuitous  route,  instead  of  passing  directly 
through  the  town.  These  walks  brought  him 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  town  into  the  church- 
yard, and  the  sight  of  the  church  reminded 
him  of  Dr.  Mufflechops,  and  then  he  recollected 
that  he  had  on  the  preceding  day  made  a  pro- 
mise to  call  at  the  rectory.     He  took  the  present 
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opportunity  of  looking  in,  by  way  of  diverting 
the  sorrows  of  his  mind. 

The  doctor  was  within;  Mrs.  Mufflechops 
and  the  Misses  Mufflechops  were  also  within. 
The  family  was  delighted  to  see  Sir  Pertinax. 
Much  confusion  reigned  at  his  entrance  ;  for 
they  were  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  so  great  a  man. 

The  young  ladies  put  down  their  work  ;  the 
doctor  put  down  the  newspaper ;  Mrs.  Muffle- 
chops took  oiF  her  spectacles  ;  Sir  Pertinax  was 
seated  ;  the  doctor  spoke  : 

"  Fine  day,  Sir  Pertinax,  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  travel  in  ;  glorious  weather. 
We  shall  have  an  excellent  harvest,  if  the  weather 
continues  so  fine  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  There 
surely  can  be  no  cause  for  discontent." 

The  baronet  felt  himself  discontented,  not- 
withstanding the  promise  of  a  fine  harvest ;  and 
it  was  very  little  comfort  to  him,  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  fine  weather  to  travel  in. 
Nevertheless  he  replied  suitably  and  cheerfully 
g3 
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to  the  doctor's  remark,  and  took  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  of  political  discontent,  in 
a  style  very  much  suited  to  tlie  doctor's  capacity, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  doctor's  feelings.  Sir 
Pertinax  spoke  very  loudly  in  praise  of  good 
government,  thought  it  the  greatest  blessing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  thought  the  English 
the  best  government  that  ever  was,  or  that  ever 
could  be.  Dr.  Mufflechops  did  not  differ  in  a 
single  instance,  or  in  the  slightest  shade  of  an 
opinion,  from  all  that  Sir  Pertinax  w  as  pleased 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  our  most  excellent  con- 
stitution as  by  law  established.  From  generals 
they  came  to  particulars.  Much  was  said  of  the 
quiet,  orderly,  and  gentleman-like  manner,  in 
which  elections  were  conducted  in  the  town  of 
Truckleborough.  Great  commendation  was 
given  to  all  concerned,  save  and  except  Mr. 
Jackson  and  his  party.  Much  admiration  of 
Lord  Slender  was  expressed  by  Dr.  jMufflechops; 
high  encomiums  were  passed  upon  him  for  his 
great  moderation  as  a  whig.     There  was  added 
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to  this  the  language  of  astonishment  at  the  con- 
version of  Mr.  North.     Sir  Pertinax  said : 

''  If  Mr.  North  really  be  convinced  of  the 
erroneous  nature  of  his  late  opinions,  it  is  indeed 
a  very  happy  circumstance  for  him ;  and  as  he  is 
a  man  of  talent,  he  may  make  use  of  his  talents 
for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  for  his  own 
benefit  too,  for  his  estates  are  not  large" 

"  I  hope,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  that  Mr. 
North  is  sincerely  convinced :  and  indeed  if  I 
may  judge  from  his  language  and  manner,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  My  wonder  is,  that  a  man 
of  such  good  understanding  should  ever  have 
held  such  opinions  on  the  subject  of  government 
as  it  is  reported  that  he  formerly  did  ;  but  there 
is  no  beheving  one  half  of  what  the  world  says. 
People  are  in  general  so  ignorant  that  they 
are  deceived  by  any  foolish  tales.  I  always 
thought  Mr.  North  a  man  of  very  good  princi- 
ples, but  perhaps  a  little  misled  in  some  matters, 
from  not  having  a  comprehensive  or  extensive 
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view  of  the  subject.    I  trust  he  is  altered  in  that 
respect.'' 

''  I  hope  he  is  indeed,""  replied  Sir  Pertinax  : 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  doctor,  in  thinking 
highly  of  Mr.  North  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  he  has  derived  some  advantage  from 
the  views  which  I  have  presented  to  him  of  the 
nature  of  government.  He  made  me  a  visit  as 
soon  as  that  unpleasant  affair  of  his  trial  was  over, 
and  I  could  discern  in  his  language  then  some 
symptoms  of  the  good  effect  which  had  been 
produced  on  his  mind  by  my  conversation  with 
him,  when  I  saw  him  in  prison  :  I  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  very  expressive  and 
forcible  manner  in  which  he  uttered  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts."" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  line 
arts,"  exclaimed  the  four  Misses  Mufflechops. 

Thus  speaking,  the  ladies  cast  their  eyes  invo- 
luntarily and  unanimously  upon  the  walls  of 
their  sitting  apartment,  where  hung  the  speci- 
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mens  of  their  own  proficiency  in  needlework. 
The  baronet  was  too  accomplished  a  gentleman 
not  to  see  that  movement,  and  too  polite  a  man 
not  to  make  the  proper  observation.  He,  there- 
fore replied : 

"  I  see,  ladies,  that  the  fine  arts  have  their 
votaries  at  Truckleborough.  You  have  some 
very  beautiful  productions  of  tlie  needle,  I 
perceive.'' 

Thereupon  the  baronet  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  began  to  inspect,  or  to  affect  to  inspect, 
these  said  productions,  with  great  diligence  and 
minuteness  of  attention.  But,  the  fact  is,  as  we 
have  since  discovered,  that  he  was  most  interested 
by  admiring  his  own  sweet  person,  which  was 
reflected  from  the  glass  which  covered  the  pic- 
tures. After  a  few  minutes  employed  in  gazing 
on  the  labours  of  the  Mufflechops'  fingers,  the 
baronet  resumed  his  discourse,  expressing  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  having  seen  such  very 
perfect  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  labour  of 
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the  needle.  The  young  ladies  and  their  mamma 
unequivocally  disclaimed  all  commendation,  and 
professed  themselves  highly  gratified,  that  any 
humble  productions  of  theirs  should  be  able  to 
undergo  the  scrutiny  of  so  profound  a  judge 
of  the  fine  arts  as  Sir  Pertmax  Penny- 
farthing. 

The  baronet  began  to  think,  that  the  Misses 
Mufflechops  were  very  superior  women.  He 
had  certainly  seen  prettier  faces,  and*  less  lanky 
forms,  but  he  had  not  often  seen  in  one  family 
so  much  intellect  and  discernment,  as  in  these 
four  young  ladies  and  their  mamma.  He  thought 
it  a  great  pity  that  so  intelligent  a  family  should 
be  immured  in  a  country  town  ;  for  they  are 
certainly  capable  of  shining  to  great  advantage 
in  a  more  extensive  sphere. 

From  talking  on  the  subject  of  painting,  a  tran- 
sition took  place  to  poetry.  Let  whatever 
transition  take  place,  it  could  not  be  into  a  field 
unknoAvn  to  Sir  Pertinax. 
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"  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  poetry/"'  said  Sir 
Pertinax  Pennyfarthing. 

"  So  are  we,"  responded  the  four  Misses  Muf- 
flechops. 

From  thence  the  conversation  turned  on 
poetr}'.  Pope  had  his  due  share  of  commenda- 
tion. The  young  ladies  knew  by  heart  the  parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Youno^'s  Ni^ht 
Thoughts,  however,  were  most  loudly  com- 
mended, as  being  so  very  sublime.  Mention  was 
also  made  of  Shakspeare.  The  Misses  Muffle- 
chops  said  that  they  should  admire  him  much 
more  if  he  had  not  written  so  many  plays  ;  but 
they  thought  play-writing  a  very  inferior  species 
of  composition;  "to  say  nothing,"  whispered 
'Mrs.  Mufflechops,  "  of  Shakspeare's  shocking 
improprieties."  Sir  Pertinax  admired  their  dis- 
crimination: and  in  order  to  set  forth  his  own  pro- 
fundity in  the  most  imposing  style,  digressed  into 
a  very  copious  dissertation  on  poetry,  as  to  its 
origin  and  uses.  He  also  descanted  on  the  drama, 
talked  learnedly  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles; 
and  upon  this  hint  the  doctor  spoke. 
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"  Ay,  Sir  Pertinax,  the  ancient  drama  was 
indeed  sublime;  but,  after  all,  my  great  favourite 
is  Euripides.  There  is  so  much  moral  reflection, 
such  profound  views  of  human  nature  :  that.  Sir 
Pertinax,  I  call  the  true  sublime.  I  have  no 
great  admiration  for  mere  swelling  words,  but 
I  like  those  words  best  which  convey  most 
moral  truth." 

'^  Exactly  so.  Dr.  Mufiiechops ;  you  are  pre- 
cisely of  my  way  of  thinking.  It  would  be  happy 
for  the  church,  and  state  too,  if  more  persons 
thought  as  you  do. '' 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  the  doctor  to  hear 
such  language  as  this  from  a  loyal  baronet,  who 
had  livings  in  his  gift.  The  living  of  Little 
Picklington  was  a  good  thing,  but  the  addition* 
of  Overdon  would  make  it  better,  and  these  two 
might  be  held  together :  and  all  good  servants 
of  church  and  state  are  very  happy  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  Sir  Pertinax 
began  to  think  that  there  was  more  intellect  in 
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Truckleborough  than  he  had  formerly  imagined. 
He  had  been  previously  fearful  that  a  visit  to 
the  Hall  would  be  but  a  dull  kind  of  amusement, 
and  his  great  attraction  to  Truckleborough  had 
been  the  charms  of  Emma  North.  When  his 
hopes  in  that  quarter  had  been  disappointed,  he 
thought  the  country  had  lost  its  charms  ;  but  he 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  rich  vein  of 
intellect,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  Mufflechops.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
views  which  the  young  ladies  took  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  was  most  of  all 
delighted  with  the  profound  and  reverential 
attention  with  which  they  listened  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  his  oracular  thoughts,  concerning 
origins  and  antiquities.  And  here  let  us  drop  a 
hint  to  our  knowing  and  ambitious  readers,  on 
the  subject  of  shining  in  conversation.  If  they 
have  common  decency  enough  to  be  ashamed  of 
punning,  they  may,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction, 
take  refuge  in  profundity,  and  talk  about 
origins ;  we  have  often  known  this  take  uncom- 
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monly  well  after  dinner,  but  it  will  answer  quite 
as  well  at  a  morning  call ;  and  it  is  as  good  to 
have  a  reputation  for  wisdom  as  for  courage. 
Sir  Pertinax  had  both  to  a  very  high  degree  at 
the  rectory  at  Truckleborough. 

In  the  movements  of  thought  the  baronet 
came  to  contrast- Miss  North  with  the  Misses 
Mufflechops.  Four  to  one  is  fearful  odds.  The 
result  of  the  comparison  was  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  daughters  of  the  rector  of  Truckle- 
borough.  What  had  Emma  North  to  recom- 
mend her.^  She  had  a  pretty  face,  and  was 
tolerably  good  tempered ;  but  she  had  not  any 
great  elegance  of  manner  :  she  was  rather  rustic 
and  unfashionable :  she  had  no  great  stock  of 
accomplishments;  at  least  the  baronet  had  not 
discerned  any  display  of  that  kind:  and  if  accom- 
plishments are  not  to  be  used  for  display,  what 
else  are  they  good  for  ?  Miss  North  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  deeply  read ;  for  Sir  Per- 
tinax never  heard  her  talk  about  books :  and 
what  was  of  most  consequence  of  all,  Miss  North 
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did  not  seem  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Sir  Pertinax  Penny  farthing's  own  dear  self. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Misses  Mufflechops  were 
prodigiously  elegant  in  their  manners;  very 
graceful  in  their  persons ;  full  of  wisdom ;  deeply 
versed  in  the  fine  arts;  perfectly  loyal  and 
orthodox ;  and  above  all  deeply  impressed  with 
a  profound  idea  of  the  wisdom,  virtue,  elegance, 
taste,  intellect,  science,  and  loyalty  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Pennyfarthing.  The  very  thought 
that  all  these  good  qualities  should  be  united  in 
one  person,  was  enough  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
Misses  Mufflechops  with  astonishment ;  and  the 
very  thought  that  the  Misses  Mufflechops  should 
be  able  to  discern  and  detect  these  moral  beauties, 
was  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  Sir  Pertinax  with 
grateful  satisfaction.  Suddenly  there  came  into 
the  mind  of  the  baronet  a  thought,  that  one  of 
the  IVIisses  Mufflechops  might  heal  the  wound 
which  Emma  North  had  made  in  his  heart. 
The  difficulty  was,  on  which  should  he  fix  his 
choice.''  they  were  so  much  alike  in  voice,  in 
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feature,  in  mind,  and  in  sentiments,  that  it 
required  a  discrimination  equal  only  to  that  of 
Sir  Pertinax,  to  make  out  which  was  which. 
But  the  baronet  himself  could  not  help  wishing 
that  they  were  not  so  much  alike.  At  length, 
however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  settled 
that  difficulty  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that 
Sir  Pertinax  might  have  remained  to  this 
day  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  Misses  Muffle- 
chops,  and  he  himself,  poor  man,  not  knowing 
which  of  the  four  it  was.  The  circumstance  to 
which  we  allude  was  as  follows. 

The  conversation  having  begun  by  an  allusion 
to  the  line  arts,  and  having  taken  its  course 
through  painting  and  poetry,  (reckoning  needle- 
work for  painting,  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
for  poetry,)  the  discourse  now  turned  upon 
music.  On  that  hint  the  four  young  ladies 
spoke  in  chorus  as  usual.  "  What  a  delightful 
science  !  what  a  beautiful  art !" 

The  merits  of  Handel,  and  of  Shield,  and  of 
Hook,  were  discussed  with  suitable  profundity 
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on  the  part  of  Sir  Pertinax,  and  with  suitable 
sentimentality  on  behalf  of  the  Misses  Muffle- 
chops. 

"•  I  presume,  ladies,  that  you  are  musical  P" 
said  the  half  fascinated  baronet. 

"  Angelina  plays  a  little,"  said  three  of  the 
Misses  Muffiechops. 

'*  Very  little  indeed,"  said  Miss  Angelina ; 
"  not  by  any  means  enough  to  play  before  so 
good  a  judge  as  Sir  Pertinax."  A  slight  blush 
accompanied  this  modest  speech. 

Sir  Pertinax  was  under  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  undergoing  a  sonata,  or  an  overture.  He, 
therefore,  used  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  Angelina,  and 
the  attempted  retraction  of  the  sisters,  the  young 
lady  took  the  hint  of  mamma's  nod,  and  moved 
towards  the  harpsichord.  The  piano-forte  had 
not  then  so  entirely  superseded  that  exquisite 
box  of  gridirons,  as  it  did  a  few  years  after  the 
time  of  which   we    are    writing:    parsonages 
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being  the  last  places  in  the  world  to  submit  to 
innovations;  for  when  innovation  once  begins, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  end.  Sub- 
stitute the  piano-forte  for  the  harpsichord,  and 
you  may  give  up  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  and 
the  protestant  succession.  Beside,  has  not  the 
harpsichord  stood  the  test  of  ages  ?  That  at 
Truckleborough  parsonage  looked  as  if  it  had. 
Was  not  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  content 
with  the  harpsichord,  and  why  should  we  seek 
for  innovations "? 

Miss  Angelina  Mufflechops  sat  down  to  the 
harpsichord.  Her  fingers  ran  rapidly  along  the 
instrument,  and  produced  that  fine  higgledy- 
pio-gledy  of  sound  which  is  called  a  chromatic 
prelude,  and  which,  by  unknowing  ones,  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  finest  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  overture  to  Artaxerxes  followed. 
The  baronet  was  charmed.  His  whole  frame 
was  ecstacy^  and  every  feature  was  approbation. 
The  overture  was  finished. 
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"Now,  Miss  Angelina,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  favour  me  with  that  most  graceful  of  all 
movements  '  Water  parted  from  the  sea."* " 

Miss  Angelina  pleaded  a  cold ;  want  of  practice ; 
instrument  out  of  tune ;  impossibility  of  giving 
proper  effect  to  the  air ;  was  sure  that  Sir  Per- 
tinax  must  have  heard  it  by  the  first  performers 
in  London,  and  that  it  must  be  very  tiresome  to 
hear  it  in  such  inferior  style.  During  these 
apologies,  and  while  the  baronet  was  most 
politely  obviating  all  difficulties,  Miss  Angelina 
was  preparing  for  the  exhibition,  and  when  the 
string  of  common  places  was  exhausted  she 
began. 

Sir  Pertinax  was  in  raptures  again.  Who 
cares  for  Miss  North  ?  Not  he. — Angelina 
Mufflechops  transcends  Miss  North  immeasur- 
ably far.  AVhat  a  fine  voice  !  What  gracefulness 
of  expression  !  What  dehcacy  of  sentiment ! 
What  a  feeling  mind !  How  exquisitely  the  soul 
seems  to  sympathize  with  the  musical  expression  ! 
Miss  North  is  nothing  compared  with  Angelina 
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Mufflechops.  In  short,  the  baronet  was  charmed, 
fascinated,  captivated ;  he  was  immeasurably 
happy  to  think  that  Miss  North  was  so  bhnd 
to  her  own  interest  as  to  refuse  his  offer.  He 
was  now  quite  at  liberty  to  propose  to  Miss 
Angelina  ]\lufflechops ;  but  he  resolved  not  to 
mention  the  matter  on  that  very  day ;  because 
he  had  never  heard  of  any  one  asking  two 
persons  on  one  and  the  same  day.  He  now 
would  not  have  Miss  North  on  any  account, 
and  wondered  what  he  could  have  been  so  fasci- 
nated with. 

The  music  was  over.  Sir  Pertinax  expressed 
himself  delighted  :  apologized  for  having  made 
so  unconscionably  long  a  visit ;  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  it :  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  to  Dr.  Mufflechops  the  living  of 
Overdon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience : 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross. 

Shakspkare. 


Mr.  North  having  been  doubly  disappointed 
in  matrimonial  speculations,  and  these  two  cala- 
mities falKng  upon  him  in  one  and  the  same  instant, 
it  required  his  whole  stock  of  philosophy  and  for- 
titude to  bear  his  sorrows  with  common  patience. 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  him,  that  he  should  not 
•have  the  pleasure  of  calling  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing  his  son-in-law  :  for  he  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  the  worthy  baronet ;  who,  in  addition 
to  very  fashionable  manners,  and  great  propriety 
of  pohtical  feeling,  possessed  a  very  ample 
estate,  and  might  be  made  the  means  of  bringing 
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the  family  of  the  Norths  into  very  high  consider 
ration.     Now  here  we  are  in  some  little  per- 
plexity, as  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of 
history.     A  philosophical  historian  is,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  a  mightily  entertaining  sort  of 
personage ;  he  can  penetrate  into  motives,  and 
ascertain  the  movements  of  human  minds,  and 
ingeniously  account  for  the  most  unaccountable 
of  its  vagaries ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  occasionally  two  philosophical    historians, 
touching  upon  the  same  subject,  may  give  differ- 
ing and  opposing  accounts  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  same  fact,  or  the  same  mental  movement. 
This   is    our    difficulty  and    perplexity  in  the 
present  instance :  for  some  of  the  philosophical 
observers   of  the   conduct   and  deportment  of 
Stephen  Bardolph  North,  Esq.  have  said,  that 
he  being  a  man  of  naturally  good  judgment  and 
clear  discernment,  but  having  only  a  confined 
view  of  objects,  was  in  the  first  case  an  advocate 
for  popular  rights,  and  a  contemner  of  the  vener- 
able forms  of  antiquity,  and  an  impugner  of  the 
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wisdom   of   our   ancestors ;  yet  when   he    saw- 
farther   into  the  nature  of  the  subject,  he   re- 
nounced his  errors,  and  embraced  an  opposite  view 
of  the  matter.      Other  philosophical  observers 
have  said,   that  our  hero  was  a  man  of  rather 
shallow  capacity,  and  abounding  in  vanity ;  and 
ihat  his  vanity,  not  being  sufficiently  gratified 
with  the  little  glory  he  was  likely  to  acquire  as 
an  emancipator  of  Truckleborough  and  liberator 
of  Europe,  took  a  turn  to  the  other  direction 
of  political  feeling,  and   exhibited  its  vagaries 
with  precisely  the  same  spirit  for  ancient  and 
existing  institutions,  as  formerly  it  had  displayed 
against  them.     We  are  rather  inclined  to  side 
with  the  last  quoted  opinion  ;  and  are  disposed 
thereto  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
North  himself  would  not  allow  that  he  had  ever 
been  in  the  wrong :  now  the  first  named  of  the 
two  opinions  acknowledges  that  he  was  once  in 
error,  but  had  seen  his  errors  and   renounced 
them.     Be  it  as  it  may,  Mr.  North  was  sadly 
disappointed    that    his    daughter    would     not 
H  2 
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accept  the  band  of  Sir  Pertinax;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  did  not  express  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rank  precisely  in  the  same  terms  as 
formerly  he  had  been  accustomed  to:  at  all 
events,  so  his  friends  imagined. 

It  was  again  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Mr, 
North,  that  Louisa  Slender  should  have  married 
Lord  Vellum,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  looking 
out  elsewhere  for  a  companion  and  helpmate. 
In  his  meditations  on  this  branch  of  his  sorrows, 
he  thought  not  only  of  the  loss  of  Louisa,  but  of 
the  haughtiness  of  Lord  Vellum  ;  for  Mr.  North 
could  not  bear  pride  :  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  Mr.  North  enjoyed  so  much  pleasure  in 
looking  down  upon  others,  that  he  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  should  look  down  upon  him. 
He  was,  therefore,  very  uneasy  at  the  thought 
that  Lord  Vellum  should  have  treated  him  so 
cavalierly. 

As  these  thoughts  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  he 
found  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting  at  the  Hall, 
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and  very  little  satisfaction  in  staying  at  home. 
Being  a  member  of  parliament,  he  thought  it  too 
great  a  condescension  to  read  the  newspapers  at 
the  King's  Head,  and  was  rather  too  great  a  man 
to  gossip  with  Francis  Lathergills.  His  only 
resource,  therefore,  was  the  rectory.  In  the 
society  and  by  the  conversation  of  Dr.  IMuffle- 
chops  he  acquired  a  most  high  veneration  for 
the  established  church  :  and  though  he  had  in 
former  days  spoken  not  very  reverently  of  the 
priesthood,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
his  native  land,  he  began,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  rector  of  Truckleborough,  to  discern  and 
strongly  to  feel,  that  of  all  infallible  things  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  most  infallible. 
He  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
at  the  prodigious  profundity  of  the  vvdsdom 
of  our  ancestors,  in  constructing  such  an  admi- 
rable and  unaccountably  perfect  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical arrangement.  He  perceived  that  every 
syllable  in  the  prayer-book  and  homilies  was 
exactly  what  it  should  be.     He  was  quite  in 
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raptures  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  could 
not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  that  there  should 
exist  in  England  a  miscreant  so  base,  abominable, 
detestable,  villainous,  heretical,  absurd,  seditious, 
traitorous,  blasphemous,  vile,  and  contemptible, 
as  to  dissent  from  the  established  church.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  mercy  of  the  government 
which  suffered  such  wretches  to  live ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  members  of  the  establishment 
were  the  meekest  and  mildest  beings  that  ever 
lived,  because  they  did  not  kick,  spit  upon,  and 
swear  at  dissenters  wherever  they  met  with 
them.  Some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  Mr.  North  expressed  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  climate  of  this  country  had 
undergone  a  great  change  for  the  worse  ever 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  such 
feelings  and  opinions  as  these,  occupied  and 
engaged  the  mind  of  Mr.  North,  he  should  be  a 
frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  parsonage. 
It   has  even  been   said,    that  Dr.  Mufflechops 
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occasionally  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Mr, 
North's  violence  on  many  topics  connected  with 
the  church  establishment :  for  the  doctor,  though 
a  very  zealous  man,  and  having  a  proper  and 
becoming  hatred  of  all  dissenters,  jacobins, 
democrats,  and  such  like  persons,  yet  entertained 
towards  them,  as  human  beings,  some  feelings  of 
compassion  and  pity.  But  Mr.  North  had  no 
compassion  or  charity  for  such  abominable  and 
odious  miscreants :  he  had  no  patience  with 
them,  but  thought  that  extermination  was  almost 
too  good  for  them. 

Though  Dr.  Mufflechops  might  think  that 
the  newly  elected  representative  of  Truckle- 
borough  carried  his  zeal  rather  too  far,  yet  the 
ladies  at  the  rectory  could  not  but  admire  the 
energy  and  spirit  with  which  Mr.  North  spoke 
on  those  subjects  which  are  the  tests  of  loyalty 
and  orthodoxy  :  and  as  they  had  never  heard 
him  discourse  on  those  topics  in  former  days, 
they  could  not  imagine  it  possible  that  he  ever 
should  have  spoken  or  thought  otherwise,   than 
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as  he  spoke  when  conversing  with  the  doctor. 
It  chanced  one  day  that  Miss  ]\Iargaret  Muffle- 
chops,  who  was  not  quite  so  outrageous  in  her 
loyalty  as  her  sisters  were,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, when  Mr.  North  was  present,  made 
some  allusion  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  for- 
merly embraced,  and  the  views  which  he  had 
taken  of  these  matters,  when  he  first  proposed 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  representing 
Truckleborough  in  parliament. 

This  allusion  was  unfortunate  and  indiscreet. 
Mr.  North  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  it. 
He  was  astonished  that  any  body  should  be  so 
perverse  and  obstinate  as  not  to  see  that  his 
opinions  had  never  been  changed,  and  that  he 
had  never  been  wrong  in  any  thing  which  he 
had  ever  thought,  said,  or  done,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  Replying,  therefore, 
to  Miss  Margaret,  who  had  said  something 
about  former  opinions : 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  you  seem  to  labour 
under  a    too    prevalent    misapprehension    con- 
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cerning  my  political  opinions.  You  seem  to 
think  that  formerly  I  had  no  regard  for  sove- 
reigns, and  that  now  I  have  no  concern  for 
liberty  ;  hut  the  real  truth  is,  that  I  have  always 
entertained  a  very  great  reverence  for  sovereigns, 
and  if  ever  I  may  have  expressed  myself  in 
language  of  reproof  concerning  any  monarchs, 
or  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  them, 
it  has  been  because,  entertaining  so  high  an 
opinion  of  them,  I  have  grieved  that  any  thing 
should  have  been  said  or  done  by  any  of  them, 
which  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
disrepute :  for  this  reason  I  have  declaimed  so 
much  against  Nero :  and  I,  even  now,  Madam, 
think  that  Nero  was  very  much  to  blame  for 
burning  the  city  of  Rome,  and  imputing  the 
crime  to  the  Christians ;  though,  perhaps,  some- 
thing may  be  said  for  him,  when  we  consider 
that  those  same  Christians  were  not  members  of 
the  established  church.  And  as  for  my  love  of 
liberty,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  as  strong  and 
ardent  as  ever ;  nay,  more  strong ;  for  I  am 
H  3 
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well  aware  that  true  liberty  consists  in  equal 
laws,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  laws  can  vie 
Avith  those  of  England  for  purity  and  perfection. 
I  reverence  England,  as  being  the  first,  and 
greatest,  and  wisest  country  in  Europe,  or  in  the 
world :  and  so  far  am  I  from  having  a  blind  or 
bigoted  attachment  to  my  native  land,  that  I 
can  most  truly  say,  that  if  I  did  not  think 
England  the  best,  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  best  governed  country  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  speak  so  highly  of  it,  or 
love  it  so  dearly  ;  my  attachment  also  to  the 
venerable  establishment  of  our  church  arises 
from  a  deep  and  full  conviction,  that  all  its  insti- 
tutions are  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful. 
These,  Madam,  are  my  opinions,  and  these  have 
always  been  my  opinions." 

Margaret  Muiflechops  did  not  believe  him  ; 
but  she  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  contra- 
dict him.  Being  uncontradicted,  he  felt  himself 
irrefragable,  and  feeling  himself  irrefragable, 
he  felt  and  looked  very  much  like  a  coxcomb. 
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He  never,  however,  forgave  or  forgot  Miss 
Margaret.  He  ever  after  entertained  towards 
her  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  disapprobation. 
Nor  did  the  young  lady  escape  rebuke  from 
her  ^viser  and  elder  sisters ;  for  Celestina,  Che- 
rubina,  and  Angelina,  united  their  voices  with 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Muffiechops,  and  they  all 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  For  shame  !  Mar- 
garet."" This  exclamation  was  uttered  after 
Mr.  North  had  departed. 

The  day  after  the  above-named  discussion 
at  the  parsonage,  Mr.  North,  in  one  of  his  soli- 
tary rambles,  met  our  worthy  friend.  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  North ;  it  is  a 
long  while  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you.  Lord  Slender  thinks  that  you 
have  forgotten  him  altogether.  You  have  not 
yet  called  to  offer  your  congratulations  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter." 

Sir  Pertinax  was  not  altogether  unaware  that 
Mr.  North  was  a  rejected  suitor,  and  he  himself 
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having,  as  we  have  stated,  suffered  from  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  love,  was  not  unre- 
luctant  to  laugh  at  his  fellow  sufferer,  Mr. 
North.  But  Mr.  North  was  a  much  graver 
man  than  Sir  Pertinax,  and  a  disappointment 
in  love  was  to  him  a  very  serious  matter ;  but 
a  breach  of  etiquette  was  quite  as  serious.  So 
he  thought,  when  the  baronet  alluded  tg  his 
neglect  of  the  formality  of  complimenting  Lord 
Slender,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
omission  towards  his  patron.  He  was,  however, 
again  perplexed,  for  as  he  was  a  very  proud 
sort  of  man,  he  did  not  much  approve  of  paying 
any  peculiar  homage  for  his  seat  in  parliament. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  North,  Lord  Slender  was 
not  much  of  a  tyrant,  or  bashaw,  towards  his 
parliamentary  dependents  :  for  when  he  gave  our 
hero  a  seat  in  the  house,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
on  which  side  he  would  vote.  This  may  appear 
to  some  people  as  a  very  amiable  and  liberal 
feature  in  Lord  Slender's  character  ;  but  to  the 
generahty  of  persons,  who  think  seriously  on 
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the  subject,  it  will  appear  in  its  proper  light, 
as  a  most  miserable  and  shocking  dereliction  of 
principle  ;  for  every  honest  man  ought  to  think 
that  nothing  can  save  the  nation,  but  the  pre- 
valence of  his  own  political  opinions.  To 
return. 

Mr.  North  felt  himself  perplexed.  He 
thought  that  the  Slenders  had  been  most  need- 
lessly reserved,  and  affectedly  secret  on  the 
subject  of  Louisa's  marriage.  He  thought  that 
he  ought  to  feel  himself  aflPronted  with  them, 
and  manifest  his  disapprobation  by  abstaining 
from  calling  at  the  Hall.  He  thought  that  by 
calling  he  should  seem  to  be  doing  homage  for 
his  seat ;  but  yet  he  was  anxious  to  let  Lord 
Slender  understand  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
be  at  any  one's  beck,  and  to  vote  as  his  keeper, 
or  feeder,  should  whistle  to  him.  He  did  not 
like  to  be  dependent,  especially  on  a  minority- 
voting  lord,  who  could  do  nothing  for  him  : 
and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  of  coming  to  a 
proper  understanding  on  that  head.     He  also 
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had  an  idea  that  Lord  Slender  would  not  care 
which  way  he  voted,  or  what  politics  he  adopted  ; 
and  from  that  consciousness,  as  much  as  from  any 
thing,  he  drew  the  independent  and  courageous 
inference,  that  it  was  his  duty  and  determination 
to  vote  honestly  and  independently.  These 
thoughts  passing  through  his  mind  when  Sir 
Pertinax  reproached  him  with  liaving  neglected 
to  pay  suitable  attention  to  Lord  Slender,  he 
very  gravely  replied : 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Pertinax,  your  observation  is 
very  just :  I  do  seem  to  have  forgotten  his  lord- 
ship ;  but  I  must  plead  for  my  excuse  that  my 
thoughts  have  been  so  much  occupied  with 
political  affairs,  and  with  arranging  my  ideas, 
previously  to  taking  my  seat  in  the  House,  that 
I  have  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  any  thing 
else.  I  certainly  will  not  much  longer  delay 
my  visit  to  the  Hall." 

"  His  lordship  will  be  most  happy  to  see  you, 
Mr.  North,  and  will  have  great  pleasure  in  as- 
sisting you  in  political  meditations  and  arrange- 
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ments :  for  I  suppose  that  you  adopt  the  pohtics 
of  his  lordship." 

*'  Sir  Pertinax,"  replied  Mr.  North,  "  I  adopt 
no  man's  opinions.     I  think  for  myself." 

"  Well,  but  you  certainly  will  not  vote 
against  Loi'd  Slender.  That  would  indeed  be 
very  ungracious,  to  sit  for  his  borough,  and 
support  opposite  measures  " 

''  Principle,  Sir  Pertinax,  principle  is  every 
thing  :  I  have  an  important  trust  reposed  in  me, 
and  cannot  for  any  private  consideration  relin- 
quish or  betray  it." 

Sir  Pertinax  was  not  a  conjuror  ;  but  he  was 
not  quite  simpleton  enough  not  to  smile  at  Mr. 
North  for  making  a  fuss  about  political  purity, 
after  having  accepted  a  seat  for  a  rotten  borough. 
He  was,  however,  so  well  aware  of  Mr.  North's 
prodigious  powers  of  argument,  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  engage  him  in  a  disputation.  As  for 
himself,  he  had  indeed  nothing  to  say,  but  merely 
that  it  was  a  great  absurdity  for  a  nominee  to 
affect  independency;  and  that  if  he  did  affect  it,  it 
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could  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his 
vote  to  a  better  market.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
North  was  a  great  reasoner,  and,  therefore,  he 
declined  entering  into  an  argument  with  him. 
Herein  Sir  Pertinax  was  wise :  for  though  ex- 
planation may  save  a  man  from  the  terrors  of  a 
duel,  no  explanation  would  have  saved  an  im- 
pugner  of  Mr.  North's  opinions  from  an  argu- 
ment. Arguments  are  very  entertaining  to  all 
but  the  hearers  of  them.  To  avoid  under- 
going any  thing  of  this  kind,  the  baronet 
changed  the  conversation,  and  spoke  of  the 
virtues  of  Dr.  Mufflechops,  and  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  and  of  the  great 
erudition  of  the  Misses  Mufflechops. 

Mr.  North  coincided  with  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, and  commended  the  good  and  sound 
principles  of  the  zealous  doctor  ;  and  expressed 
his  wish  that  the  number  of  such  ornaments  to 
the  church  might  be  increased. 

"  For  my  part.  Sir  Pertinax,  I  do  remember 
to  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  doctor  was  an 
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illiberal  and  violent  man ;  but  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  observed,  that  if  he  has  a  fault  in 
the  matter  of  feehng  towards  dissidents,  it  is  a 
fault  of  excessive  leniency." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  North,  I  am  quite  of  your 
opinion,^'  replied  the  worthy  baronet.  "  I  do  not 
at  all  understand  what  some  people  mean  by 
liberality.  If  our  opponents  are  right,  we  ought 
to  go  over  to  them ;  and  if  they  are  wrong,  we 
should  oppose  them  with  all  our  strength  and 
energy." 

''  Certainly,  Sir  Pertinax,  certainly;  the 
greatest  enemy  to  national  happiness  and  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  is  error,  and  we  ought  not  to 
suffer  it  to  exist,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
destroy  it.  And  so  long  as  we  are  liberal,  as  it 
is  called,  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  and 
are  in  eri'or,  so  long  we  give  countenance  to 
error,  and  are  traitors  to  our  species.  This  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  Sir  Pertinax.'"' 

Mr.  North  was  correct ;  it  had  been  always 
his  opinion  that  nobody  but  himself  could  possi- 
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bly  be  right :  and  a  very  comfortable  opinion  it 
was ;  he  never  deviated  from  it  for  a  moment, 
and  he  applied  it  to  all  matters  of  human  interest 
and  speculation.  With  this  good  understanding 
between  them,  the  baronet  and  the  represen- 
tative of  Truckleborough  parted. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  am  of  my  oicn  opinion,  Master  Stephen. 


Old  Play. 


The  following  morning,  when  Mr.  North  and 
his  daughter  were  at  breakfast,  a  letter  was 
brought  in,  and  handed  to  Miss  North.  As  this 
was  an  unusual  event,  the  curiosity  of  the  phi- 
losopher was  a  little,  and  more  than  a  little, 
excited ;  and  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  theory  to 
interfere  with  his  daughter's  correspondence,  he 
did  not  directly  ask  from  whom  did  the  letter 
come,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  it?  but  by  a 
variety  of  ingenious  hints,  he  contrived  to  gain 
the  information  for  which  he  would  not  directly 
ask.    The  letter  was  from  Lady  Vellum,    It  con- 
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tained  a  great  number  of  words  very  closely 
written.  There  was  in  it  a  due  portion  of  com- 
plimentary and  flattering  language  to  Miss 
North,  and  there  was  a  very  graceful  develop- 
ment of  sentiment,  and  there  was  a  repetition  of 
a  wish  to  see  her  dear  friend  in  town  ;  and  at 
the  very  remotest  and  obscurest  corner,  there 
was  a  "  P.S. — Lord  Vellum  seems  to  think  that 
Mr.  North  will  vote  with  the  ministers.  He 
expresses  himself  very  much  concerned  that  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance vrith  your  father  ;  but  he  hopes  to  see  him 
in  town." 

As  this  postscript  concerned  Mr.  North,  and 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  voluminous  letter  amounted 
to  very  nearly  nothing  at  all,  the  young  lady 
with  great  readiness  handed  it  over  to  her 
father,  pointing  out  to  his  especial  notice  the 
above-named  postscript. 

Mr.  North  read  the  little  important  appendix 
to  the  great  unimportant  letter  with  much  in- 
ward satisfaction,  of  which  he  did  not  give  any 
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immediate  outward  and  visible  sign.  He  was 
for  a  long  while  silent  and  meditative.  He  then 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  daughter,  by  way  of 
asking  her  to  ask  him  to  say  something  about 
Lord  Vellum,  and  voting  with  ministers.  Emma 
said  : 

"It  is  a  very  friendly  letter.  I  am  glad 
that  Lady  Vellum  does  not  forget  us." 

''  I  am  glad,  too,  my  dear  child  ;  but  what 
do  you  think  of  Lord  Vellum  seeming  to  expect 
that  I  shall  vote  with  ministers  ?  If  his  lordship 
knows  any  thing  concerning  me,  he  must  know 
that  I  am  perfectly  independent,  and  do  not 
belong  to  any  party  whatsoever.  When  the 
ministers  proposes  such  measures  as  seem  to  me 
best  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  they 
shall  have  my  support ;  but  if  they  ever  propose 
any  thing  that  appears  to  me  likely  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  country,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
they  shall  never  have  my  countenance.  I  will 
not,  on  any  account,  or  for  any  consideration. 
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give  my  vote  in  favour  of  any  measure  which 
does  not  tend  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
This  is  my  fixed  and  unalterable  determi- 
nation." 

A  most  noble,  honest,  upright,  and  patriotic 
declaration !  This  is  the  true  and  genuine 
feeling  of  an  honorable  and  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  It  is  a  declaration  which 
ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
learned  by  heart  by  all  candidates  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  this  profession,  as  it  may 
be  of  many  others,  that  it  means  nothing ; 
though  we  must  acknowledge,  that  we  have  our 
fears  that  it  means  any  thing  and  every  thing  : 
so  that  oftentimes  he  who  makes  this  fine  candid 
protestation,  may  vote  at  last  whichever  way  may 
suit  his  inclinations  or  interest,  and  still  claim 
the  commendation  of  voting  conscientiously. 
Independent  men  are  very  pretty  things  to  talk 
about,   "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,"  but 
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there  is  no  depending  upon  them;  whereas 
they  who  belong  to  a  pack,  and  are  trained  to 
sing  in  chorus,  are  regular,  steady,  and  orderly 
beings ;  and  the  electors  who  choose  such  as  are 
sure  to  be  always  with  the  ministry,  or  always 
against  it,  know  what  they  are  about;  and 
those  members  who  always  vote  on  one  side, 
stand  a  chance  of  being  right  now  and  then ; 
whereas  the  independent  men,  who  have  no  rule 
but  caprice,  may  shift  about  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  never  be  in  the  right.  Conscious  of 
this  important  truth,  there  are  several  large,  en- 
lightened, and  wealthy  counties,  the  freeholders 
of  which  make  a  point  of  selecting  for  their 
representatives,  two  steady  gentlemen,  who 
invariably  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  every 
question.  How  far  this  game  at  political  see-saw 
tends  to  the  perfection  of  legislation,  we  must 
leave  to  the  wiseacres  of  these  counties  to  deter- 
mine. 

When  Mr.  North  had  made  his  declaration 
of  independence,  he  endeavoured  by  degrees  to 
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explain  it  to  mean,  that  he  did  not  design  to 
side  with  the  whigs  ;  and  he  went  on  discoursing 
with  great  refinement  to  his  attending  daughter, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove  to  her  that  Lord 
Slender  was  not  of  the  right  way  of  thinking  on 
political  subjects.  His  first  ai'gument  to  prove 
that  nice  point  was,  that  Lord  Slender  did  not 
think  at  all  upon  the  matter  :  and  when  he  had 
thoroughly  exhausted  this  topic  of  discussion, 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  as  he  had  proved  that 
Lord  Slender  did  not  think  at  all  about  politics, 
it  was  superfluous  to  attempt  to  shew  that  his 
lordship  thought  wrongly. 

Our  hero  had  now  an  additional  motive  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  Hall :  and  he  was  prepared 
to  make  his  declaration  of  independence  to  his 
noble  patron.  It  was  not  a  very  gracious 
en-and,  but  Mr.  North  was  so  very  conscientious 
that  he  would  make  himself  a  martyr  to  inde- 
pendence. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  he 
directed  his  steps  to  the  Hall.     He  did  not  go 
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as  usual  through  the  town,   for  he  had  no  incli- 
nation  to  discuss    the  state    of   Europe    with 
Francis  Lathergills,  who  was  not  so  enlightened 
a  man  as   Lord   Vellum.     Of  this  nobleman's 
understanding,  Mr.  North  began  to  form  a  more 
favourable  idea  than  he  had  heretofore  enter- 
tained.    It  certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  saga- 
city in  Lord  Vellum,  that  he  should  be  able  so 
readily  to  discern   Mr.    North's  great  talents ; 
and  it  was  very  flattering,  too,  that  a  nobleman 
high  in  office  should  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  have  the  support  of  those  talents.     Of  the 
understanding  of  Francis  Lathergills,  the  repre- 
sentative   of     Truckleborough    thought    more 
humbly  than  he  had  before ;  and  it  has  been 
said,    that    Mr.    North's    memory    became    so 
treacherous,  that  he  actually  forgot  Mr.  Lather- 
gills altogether,  and  denied  very  positively  that 
he  had  ever  spoken    to  such  a  man.     In  the 
present  case,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  he  did  avoid 
passmg  the  habitation  of  his  late  friend  the  hair- 
voL.  in.  1 
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di'esser  and  perfumer  from  London.  It  is  also 
as  certain,  that  Mr.  Lathergills  did  feel  himself 
to  be  sadly  slighted  by  his  old  acquaititance. 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hall,  Mr.  North  was 
immediately  introduced  to  his  lordship,  and 
forthwith  began  a  regular  harangue  of  congra- 
tulation on  the  marriage  of  Louisa  ;  and  by 
way  of  preparing  for  the  introduction  of  his 
own  declaration  of  independence,  he  added : 

"  Your  lordship  is  fortunately  not  very  par- 
ticular about  politics ;  otherwise  there  might  be 
some  unpleasantness  in  being  opposed  to  your 
son-in-law." 

"  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  North,  not  I :  there  is  nothing 
unpleasant  to  me  in  any  one  opposing  my  views 
of  political  affairs.  .  I  would  have  all  my  rela- 
tions do  as  they  please.^' 

'*  That  is  indeed  very  candid  and  generous  in 
your  lordship.  There  are  some  persons  who  can- 
not bear  that  any  individual,  over  whom  they  have 
the  slightest  influence,  should  in  any  matters  pre- 
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surae  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  I 
know  your  lordship  is  not  of  that  character, 
but " 

Lord  Slender  did  not  hear  the  hesitative 
"  but,"  or  he  would  have  waited  for  the  quali- 
f}dng  sentence  which  threatened  to  follow  it. 
As  it  was,  he  hastily  and  carelessly  replied : 

'•  To  be  sure  not.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
concern  upon  the  subject ;  now  you,  if  you 
please,  may  vote  against  Charles  in  every  ques- 
tion which  comes  before  the  House,  and  I  shall 
not  call  you  to  account  for  it.  I  belong  to  a 
party,  and  I  shall  stick  to  it ;  and  others  may 
do  as  they  please.  That  is  my  notion  of 
liberty." 

"  A  very  just  view  of  the  matter,  my  lord. 
Indeed,  now  the  subject  is  before  us,  I  think  it 
is  but  right  that  I  should  fairly  state  to  you,  in 
express  terms,  what  I  have  previously  hinted  at ; 
that  is,  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  to 
vote  in  every  question  precisely  as  your  lordship 
does.  You  have  been  pleased  to  express  a  wish 
I  2 
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that  I  should  be  perfectly  independent,  and  I 
cannot  conscientiously  take  my  seat  unless  that 
understanding  is  between  us." 

"You  may  take  your  seat  then,  Mr.  North, 
very  cpnscientiously  :  for  I  shall  never  inquire 
which  way  you  vote.  I  have  told  Charles  the 
same.     I  bid  him  use  his  own  judgment.'* 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  was  going  to  ask,  and 
I  hope  your  lordship  will  pardon  the  liberty, 
is  there  not  something  criminal,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  in  this  indifference  to  political 
opinions  ?  Are  you  not  neglecting  import- 
ant duties  and  high  responsibility,  in  not 
taking  a  deeper  interest  in  these  matters? 
For  it  appears  to  me  that  the  nation  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  [attacks  of  its  enemies, 
unless  it  be  betrayed  by  the  inactivity  of  its 
friends." 

**  Very  likely,  Mr.  North,  very  likely  indeed  : 
but  there  are  always  people  enough  to  take  an 
active  part,  and  if  we  were  all  to  make  speeches 
two  or  three  hours  long  upon  every  subject  that 
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comes  before  us,  it  would  take  us  a  whole  session 
to  get  through  a  turnpike  bill." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, nor  is  it  desirable  that  every  member 
should  make  a  speech  upon  every  question 
which  comes  before  the  House  ;  for  that  would 
make  the  business  rather  tedious.  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  take  a  deep  interest  in 
great  political  questions,  and  that  you  might 
use  your  influence  to  carry  such  measures  as 
you  might  think  desirable.*" 

"  I  always  vote  with  my  party,  and  I  think 
that  the  safest  plan.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
trouble  oneself  about  any  particular  measures, 
unless  one  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  :  and  then  it 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  get  up  a  speech 
now  and  then,  or  to  prepare  a  bill,"" 

Mr.  North  smiled  at  the  incorrigibility  of 
Lord  Slender,  and  felt  prouder  than  ever  of  his 
own  patriotism.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to 
one  set  of  human  feelinors  to  imagine  and  conceit 
oneself  as  essential  to  the  right  movements  and 
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proper  organization  of  society.  Mr.  North  had 
this  conceit  in  very  high  perfection,  it  be- 
longed inseparably  to  his  constitution.  He 
thought  that  no  one  had  such  just  and  proper 
notions  as  himself,  and  that  none  but  he  could 
discern,  and  discriminate,  and  rightly  appre- 
hend the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  He  w/is 
desirous  of  bringing  Lord  Slender  over  to  his 
own  views,  and  because  he  could  not  convince 
his  lordship,  he  set  him  down  for  a  blockhead. 
It  is  an  estabhshed  and  fundamental  principle 
that  all  people,  who  do  not  think  as  we  do,  are 
ignorant  people,  and  all  who  will  not  think  with 
us,  when  they  have  heard  our  arguments,  are 
stupid ;  and  as  ignorance  and  stupidity  are 
contemptible,  we  are  perfectly  right  in  despising 
all  who  differ  from  ourselves.  But  as  there 
may  now  and  then  be  in  those  who  differ  from 
us,  some  redeeming  qualities,  such  as  a  title,  or 
great  wealth,  or  an  ability  and  inclination  to 
benefit  us  in  some  respects,  we  make  a  kind  of 
courteous  exception  in  favour  of  such  ;  and  take 
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to  ourselves  the  praise  of  liberality  for  so  doing. 
This  feeling  of  liberality  Mr.  North  entertained 
towards  Lord  Slender,  and,  therefore,  when 
argument  was  ineffectual,  he  did  not  abuse  him  ; 
but  our  philosophical  and  conscientious  repre- 
sentative of  Truckleborough,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  Lord  Slender  did  not  belong  to  a 
party  in  the  minority.     He  therefore  said  : 

"But,  my  lord,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
you  should  not  be  pledged  to  any  party,  but 
that  you  should  alwa3^s  express  your  own  un- 
biassed opinions,  and  vote  as  conscience  may 
dictate.  That  is  my  plan,  and  it  has  always 
been  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  Yes,  it  may  sound  very  well,  Mr.  North :  it 
is  all  very  plausible,  and  very  pretty  to  talk 
about :  but  you  must  belong  to  a  party,  or  you 
will  pass  for  a  cypher.*' 

To  think  that  Stephen  Bardolph  North  should 
pass  for  a  cypher  !  Preposterous  idea  !  Yes, 
Lord  Slender,  or  the   Honorable  Charles  SI  en- 
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der,  or  Sir  Pertinax  Pennjfarthing,  or  any  such 
men  as  these  may  pass  for  cyphers.     The  world 
would  never  miss  them,  if  they  should  cease  to 
be.      But  the  name  of  North  is  destined  for 
immortality ;    is    designed    for  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  -will  go 
down  to  posterity  covered  with  glory,  and  classed 
with  Solon,   liycurgus,  Numa,   Confucius,  and 
King    George    the    Third.      So    Mr.     North 
thought,  and  he    was  happy  in  the  thought; 
and  Lord  Slender,  who  had  no  such  ambition, 
was  content  to  let  life  pass  along  as  smoothly  as 
it  might.     Mr.  North  pitied  his  lordship ;  for 
what  is  there  worth    hving    for,  unless  to   be 
talked  of  when  one  is  dead  ?     What  a  serious 
task  it  will  be  for  our  descendants  to  read  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  which  are  daily  receiving 
such  an  accumulation  of  great  and  distinguished 
names.     The  time  seems  fast  approaching  in 
which  the  wish  of  a  benevolent  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London  is  likely  to  be  accomplished. 
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viz.  that  every  man  living  shall  be  a  distin- 
guished character,  and  hold  the  first  rank  in 
the  walks  of  science  and  intellect. 

"But,"  added  Lord  Slender,  "  if  you,  Mr. 
North,  have  any  inclination  to  vote  with  his 
majesty''s  ministers,  or  to  vote  against  them, 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  feel  any  hesitation  on 
account  of  any  supposed  preference  which  I 
may  have  for  any  particular  measure."" 

Thereat  Mr.  North  looked  majestically,  and 
bowed  condescendingly,  and  said  : 

"  My  lord,  I  admire  your  liberality ;  and  as 
you  have  been  pleased  thus  to  express  yourself 
on  the  momentous  matter,  give  me  leave  to 
observe,  that  it  is  my  invariable  and  unchanged 
principle  to  act  always  on  my  own  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  firm  conviction  of  my  own 
mind.  No  vote  of  mine  shall  ever  be  given  for 
any  measure,  which  I  do  not  conscientiously 
approve.  I  go  into  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  single  prejudice  or  partiality  ;  I  have 
not  the  slightest  bias,  either  from  interest  or 
I  3 
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fear.  I  can  calmly  hear  every  argument,  and 
weigh  the  power  of  all.  1  am  totally  and 
purely  independent ;  and  I  shall  yield  to  no- 
thing but  argument  and  conviction.  I  have  no 
other  than  patriotic  motives  for  seeking  a  seat 
in  that  House,  and  I  shall  act  only  on  patriotic 
principles.  It  will  be  my  constant  and  un- 
remitting endeavour  to  do  only  what  is  right.'"' 

Lord  Slender  suffered  Mr.  North  to  harangue 
in  this  style  at  much  greater  length  than  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  repeating :  and  as  he 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  discussion,  he  let  the 
new  representative  of  Truckleborough  talk 
himself  out.  How  long  a  time  that  required, 
we  cannot  say.  We  only  know  that  when 
Mr.  North  perceived  that  his  noble  patron  has 
ceased  to  make  the  responses,  he  considered 
that  it  was  time  to  dismiss  the  subject,  and 
pursue  a  new  theme,  or  take  his  leave.  It  was 
quite  out  of  Mr.  North's  way  to  start  any 
other  subject,  than  his  own  dear  self  politically 
considered  ;  therefore   he   rose,   and   took   his 
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leave  ;  and  as  he  was  then  rising,  and  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  departure,  his  lordship  was 
roused  from  his  reverie,  and  expressed  himself 
concerned  that  Mr.  North  should  make  so  short 
a  visit. 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  added  his  lordship, 
"  vote  which  way  you  please  ;  only  let  me  have 
your  company  at  the  Hall  as  often  as  you  can 
spare  an  hour  or  two.  What  say  you  to  joining 
our  party  to-morrow  ?  We  shall  have  the  family 
from  the  rectory :  you  have  no  objection  to 
meet  Dr.  Mufflechops.  I  think  you  met  him 
when  you  were  in  town.  He  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
man." 

Mr.  North  had  no  objection  to  meet  Dr. 
Mufflechops.  He  therefore  accepted  the  un- 
ceremonious invitation  of  Lord  Slender.  Never 
were  patron  and  nominee  so  well  met  as  in  this 
instance  of  Lord  Slender  and  Mr.  North.  For 
the  last  named  would  not  suffer  any  visible  of 
manifest  direction  of  his  parliamentary  conduct, 
though  he    could  very    patiently   endure   any 
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inadvertence  or  neglect  in  matters  of  etiquette 
or  ceremony:  and  Lord  Slender  was  not  in 
any  respect  a  ceremonious  man,  though  as  being 
of  an  easy  disposition,  he  was  not  careful  to 
exact  from  his  dependents  any  degree  of  political 
compliance.  Now,  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  the  nominee  suffers  his  patron  to  dictate  par- 
liamentary conduct,  and  is  only  angry  at  any 
neglect  of  ceremony  or  artificialness :  so  that 
while  the  generality  manifest  a  substantial  sub- 
serviency, and  a  shadowy  independence,  iVIr. 
North,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken,  was  substan- 
tially independent  and  formally  subservient. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


How  blessed  are  we,  that  are  not  simple  men. 

Shakbpeare. 


Mr.  North  took  his  leave  of  Lord  Slender ; 
and  by  way  of  filling  up  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  no  easy  matter,  he  gave  Dr. 
Mufilechops  and  his  family  those  hours  which, 
in  former  days,  he  had  devoted  to  Francis 
Lathergills,  and  the  little  back  parlour  at  the 
King's  Head. 

The  rector  was  most  happy  to  see  his  good 
friend  Mr.  North.  The  Misses  and  Mrs. 
Mufflechops  were  also  glad  to  see  him,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see   them :   but  he  looked   rather 
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coldly  on  Miss  Margaret ;  he  could  not  but 
recollect  the  transgression  of  her  allusion  to 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call  his  former  opinions ; 
whereas  he  had  never  changed  his  opinions 
at  all,  but  his  views  had  merely  moved  on 
with  the  progress  of  events.  As  when  a  man 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Rich- 
mond, and  thinking  of  the  breadth  of  that 
river,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  above  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  across  ;  if  that  same  man 
make  progress  down  the  river,  and  see  it  at 
Gravesend,  then  he  is  of  opinion  that  its 
breadth  is  at  least  a  mile.  He  does  not  thereby 
change  his  opinion  of  the  breadth  of  the  river 
Thames ;  he  was  right  at  Richmond,  and  he 
is  right  at  Gravesend.  So  was  Mr.  North : 
he  was  always  right. 

At  the  rectory,  the  family  was  employed  as 
usual,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Mr,  North,  the 
conversation  took  its  customary  turn  ;  and  many 
wise  observations  were  made  on  various  matters, 
belonging   to   church    and  state.      Mr.   North 
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talked  like  an  oracle.  He  had  made  in  the 
movements  of  his  imagination,  most  profound 
discoveries,  and  he  had  ascertained,  that  if  every 
body  could  but  be  persuaded  to  be  content  in 
their  present  circumstances,  that  great  evil  of 
dissatisfaction  would  be  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. Then  he  had  also  discovered,  that  if 
there  was  no  dissatisfaction,  every  body  Avould  be 
happy  ;  and  if  every  body  was  happy,  the  king- 
dom might  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  most 
flourishing  state. 

The  doctor  was  pleased  with  this  exquisite 
union  of  loyalty  and  profundity,  for  they 
always  go  together  in  well  constituted  minds. 
It  is  only  the  shallow  and  superficial  that  are 
dissatisfied  and  disloyal. 

Cherubina  Mufiiechops  had  laid  down  her 
book,  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  North  ;  but 
having  laid  it  down  in  a  hurry,  with  its  open 
leaves  towards  the  table,  she  soon  observed 
that  it  had  been  done  so  carelessly  that  the 
leaves  were  discomposed,  and  taking  the  book 
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up  again  to  rectify  that  irregularity,  she  at- 
tracted Mr.  North's  attention,  who  asked,  with 
apology,  if  Miss  Cherubina  had  any  thing  new, 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
seldom  any  thing  really  valuable  published  now. 

"  It  is  Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,"  replied  Miss  Cherubina,  "it  is  a 
favourite  book  with  us.  It  is  most  beautifully 
and  elegantly  written,  and  contains  such  an 
admirable  moral." 

"  A  very  excellent  book,  indeed,"  added  Dr. 
Mufflechops ;  "  it  is  as  good  as  a  sermon." 

That  was  a  very  high  compliment  from  the 
doctor,  and  not  less  sincere ;  for  he  reverenced 
the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  loyal  man,  and 
in  loyalty,  many  virtues  were  comprehended, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  rector  of 
Truckleborough  ;  so  that  he  used  sometimes 
to  say,  that  in  preaching  loyalty,  he  was  incul- 
cating almost  all  the  virtues  of  which  humanity 
was  capable. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  doctor,  and  Miss  Cheru- 
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bina,"  replied  Mr.  North.  "  I  think  that  Dr 
Johnson's  Rasselas  is  a  most  vahjable  publi- 
cation, and  I  regard  it  more  in  the  light  of  a 
political  allegory,  than  any  thing  else.  I  know 
that  it  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Dr.  Johnson  designed  by  this  work,  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  security  nor  happiness 
for  nations,  but  under  kingly  government. 
This  is  his  happy  valley  :  and  I  think  that  if 
you  look  closely  into  the  matter,  and  observe 
the  analogies,  you  will  discern  that  this  was  his 
intention  :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  Indeed  I  have  always  admired  this 
allegorical  mode  of  instruction,  and  have  fre- 
quently detected  the  meaning  of  the  allegory, 
when  common  readers  were  unable  to  make  it 
out,  or  were  not,  perhaps,  at  all  apprehensive 
that  there  was  any  thing  allegorical  in  the 
matter.  When  I  was  a  very  young  lad,  a  mere 
boy,  I  detected  the  allegory  of  Gulliver's 
Travels ;  and  while  my  school-fellows  were 
reading   the   book   as  a  mere  romance,  I  was 
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able  to  enter  into  its  political  meaning  and  appli- 
cation. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  understand 
what  we  read."" 

At  this  wise  speech  there  was  much  admira- 
tion expressed.  Dr.  Mufflechops  thought  the 
idea  very  plausible  and  ingenious ;  the  young 
ladies  were  struck  with  Mr.  North's  profound 
views  ;  and  Miss  Cherubina  said  that  she  would 
certainly  read  the  book  through  again,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  that  it  was  really  an  allegory. 
Miss  Margaret  remembered  her  former  trans- 
gression, and  therefore  did  not  ask  Mr.  North 
whether  a  little  ingenuity  might  not  convert 
every  book  into  an  allegory,  not  excepting 
Dilworth's  Spelling-book,  and  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic. 

While  this  profound  discussion  was  going  on, 
two  persons  of  our  drama  were  approaching 
the  rectory,  and  before  Mr.  North  had  well 
finished  the  enunciation  of  his  theory  concern- 
ing Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  the  two  gentlemen 
were  announced,  and  there  entered  Sir  Pertinax 
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Penny  farthing,  and  Mr.  Counsellor  Babble- 
thwaite. 

The  counsellor  was  a  stranger  at  the  rectory, 
and  was  introduced  by  Sir  Pertinax.  The 
doctor  could  not  be  otherwise  than  happy,  to 
see  any  gentleman  who  was  honored  Mith  the 
friendship  of  the  worthy  baronet.  The  young 
ladies  had  heard  mention  made  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  learned  barrister,  and  had  also  heard 
that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  jacobinism ;  but 
they  could  not  think  any  great  evil  could 
adhere  to  the  opinions  and  notions  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  honored  with  the  patronage  and 
notice  of  that  paragon  of  loyalty,  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing. 

Mr.  Babblethwaite  bad  no  sooner  seated  him- 
self, than  he  commenced  an  eloquent  harangue, 
on  the  picturesque  beauties  of  Truckleborough, 
and  the  surrounding  country.  He  had  been 
at  many  towns  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  he 
had  never  seen  one  so  neatly  built,  so  commo- 
diously  arranged,  and   so  delightfully  situated 
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as  Truckleborough  :  and  of  all  situations  in 
the  town,  none  could  be  more  desirable  than 
that  which  was  occupied  by  the  rectory.  It 
was  again  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him,  that 
any  person  living  in  so  delightful  a  spot,  could 
ever  think  of  leaving  it  for  a  visit  to  London. 
The  counsellor's  commendations  were  next 
directed  to  the  beauty  of  the  plantations  about 
the  parsonage. 

"  I  have  always  thought,"*'  said  the  barrister, 
"  that  setting  out  a  plantation  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  graceful  amusements  in  which  a 
gentleman  can  spend  his  leisure  ;  and  your 
plantation,  Dr.  Mufflechops,  seems  to  be  set 
out  in  remarkably  good  taste." 

The  rector  was  mightily  well  pleased  with 
this  commendation  of  his  taste,  and  he  was  very 
grateful  for  flattery  of  any  kind.  He  therefore 
returned  the  compliment  as  well  as  he  could, 
receiving  the  praises  which  were  given  to  rural 
pleasures,  and  stating  in  return,  how  greatly 
obliged  the  nation  was  to  those  gentlemen,  who. 
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sacrificing  al]  these  calm  delights,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  public  service  amidst  all  the  din, 
dirt,  and  smoke  of  London.  The  worthy 
doctor  forgot  that  Mr.  Babblethwaite  had 
made  a  not  over-loyal  speech  at  the  commemo- 
ration dinner,  which  followed  the  trial  of  Mr. 
North  ;  or,  perhaps,  for  the  doctor  was  not  quite 
a  simpleton ;  he  gave  the  barrister  credit  for 
merely  adhering  to  his  brief,  and  speaking  to 
that  after  dinner,  as  well  as  on  the  trial. 

Our  readers  who  are  critical,  are  now  mightily 
well  pleased  that  they  have  caught  us  at  a  com- 
mon-place fault  of  bringing  one  of  our  characters 
on  the  stage,  merely  because  we  wanted  him, 
and  not  because  he  had  any  business  there. 
Now  we  are  as  critical  as  our  readers,  and  we 
can  assure  them  that  Mr.  Babbleth waiters  ap- 
pearance at  Truckleborough,  was  by  no  means 
unexpectecl  or  accidental ;  but  that  it  was  pre- 
meditated and  expected  :  and  that  we  did  not 
think  it  by  any  means  necessary  to  announce 
the  fact  beforehand.     The  truth  is,  that   Mr. 
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Babblethwaite,  during  his   long  vacation,    v 
always  in   the  habit    of  making  a  little  tui  . 
sometimes  to  the  Lakes,  sometimes  into  Walc\. 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  int*:) 
the  midland  counties.     He  chose  this  tour 
the   recommendation  of    Sir   Pertinax   Pennv 
farthing,  who  was  desirous  of  introducing  I 
learned  friend   to   the   nobihty  and  gentry 
Truckleborough  and  its  vicinity.     Lord  Slenc 
was   always  very   happy  to   see  any   friend  . 
any  friend  of  his,   and  was  ready  to  entertaii^. 
with  the  rites  of  hospitality,  any  one  who  had 
any  pretence  whatever   to   set  his  feet  on  tlu 
threshold  of  Truckleborough  Hall.     Mr.  Bab- 
blethwaite was  very  happy  to  visit  any  worthy 
gentleman  who  kept  a  good  table,  and  who  had 
a  title.     Lawyers  ought  to  reverence  legislators, 
or  they  ought  not   to  be  lawyers. — This  is  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Babblethwaite's  appearance  at  the 
rectory,  just  at  this  moment  of  our  history,  and 
as  he  was  welcome  to  every  one  else,  he  ought 
certainly  to  be  welcome  to  our  readers. 
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A  barrister  in  his  chambers  is  one  thing ;  a 
barri.^ier  at  the  bar  is  another  ;   and  a  barrister 
on  his    vacation-tour    is   another.     A  barrister 
in  his  chambers  is  a  wise  man,  a  barrister  at  the 
..   bar  is  a  wise  man,  and  a  barrister  on  his  vacation- 
tour  is  a  wise  man ;  but  the  wisdom  of  chambers 
is  one  thing,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  bar  is  ano- 
ther, and  the  wisdom  of  the  vacation  is  another. 
In  his  chambers,  the  barrister  looks  profoundly 
wise  and  oracular,  and  his  books  form  part  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  looks,  and  his  looks  form  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  books.     At  the  bar,  the 
barrister  looks  wise ;    but    the  gravity  of   the 
oracle  is  somewhat  blended  with  the  pertness  of 
the  prig ;  in  his  chambers  he  has  consulted,  and 
at  the  bar  he  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
inquiries.     In  his  chambers  he  gives  the  sight 
of  his  countenance  to  him  who  consulteth,  and 
no  curls  oppress  him  ;  at  the  bar  his  face  is 
enveloped  with  ringlets,  and  one-third  is  lent  to 
the  judge,  and  two-thirds  at  the  service  of  his 
witnesses.     That  one-third  of  his  visage,  which 
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is  turned  to  the  bench,  is  all  deference  and  hu- 
mility;   and  the  other   two-thirds,   which   are 
given  to  the  witnesses,  are  full  of  pertness  and 
arrogance.      The  barrister  is  wise  also  in  the 
vacation,  but  his  wdsdom  is  not  then  the  wisdom 
of  law,  but   the   m  isdom  of  universal  politeness 
and  general  knowledge.     The  curls  are  gone, 
and  the  dust  of  the  law-library  brushed  away, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  polite  sciences  are 
familiar  to  him  as  household  words.     He  looks 
upon  society  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and 
though  he  looks  wdse  by  \drtueof  his  profession, 
and  as  the  result  of  his  practice,   he  has  no  fea- 
ture of  the  profession  about  him,  and  talks  of 
poetry,  politics,  and  the  picturesque,  as  fluently 
as  if  he  had  never  talked  or  thought  of  any 
thing  else.     Thus  gay,  and  lively,  and  loqua- 
cious, was  our  friend  Counsellor  Babblethwaite. 
So  learned  and  withal  so  pleasant  a  man  could 
not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  good  people  at  the 
rectory  :  for  as  the  instructions  which  a  virtuous 
and  exemplary  parish -priest  administers  to  his 
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flock,  are  more  impressive  and  effective  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reverence  which  the  good  people 
entertain  for  their  instmctor :  and  as  the  people 
do  the  more  highly  reverence  such  as  are 
noticed  and  patronized  by  the  great,  so  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  doctor's  feelings,  that  persons  of 
consideration  should  visit  him,  and  lend  the 
lustre  of  their  greatness  to  the  rector  and  rec- 
tory of  Truckleborough. 

In  the  eyes,  also,  of  the  Misses  Mufflechops 
the  barrister  shone  with  great  acceptableness. 
He  was  not  quite  so  solemn  and  oracular  as  Mr. 
North,  though  apparently  as  ingenious.  He  was 
not  quite  so  grand  as  Sir  Pertinax,  but  then  he 
was  more  affable.  He  made  himself  affreeable 
at  once.  He  had  no  reserve  about  him  ;  and 
he  was  not  at  all  a  man  of  pomp  and  ceremony. 
The  young  ladies  thought  him  a  very  pleasant 
man.  Mrs.  ]\Iufi3echops  was  also  well  pleased 
with  him ;  but  thought  him  rather  too  free  and 
familiar  in  his  manner  for  a  new  acquaintance ; 
but  she  attributed  all  that  to  modern  manners : 

VOL.    III.  K 
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and  every  body  must  allow  that  modern  manners 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  very  bad.  In  good 
truth,  every  thing  degenerates  :  the  very  seasons 
are  nothing  hke  what  they  were  in  our  young 
days;  and  all  the  old-fashioned,  substantially 
clever  men  of  the  past  age  are  gone.  Lord 
Chatham,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Fox,  Burke,  She- 
ridan, and  a  myriad  more,  are  no  more ;  and, 
instead  of  them,  we  have  a  set  of  people  whom 
nobody  knew  any  thing  about  half  a  century 
ago.  There  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  in 
looking  back  upon  such  men,  and  thinking  that 
they  once  were ;  and  there  is  a  great  pleasure  of 
imagination  in  inventing  virtues  for  them,  which 
virtues  our  descendants  will,  in  their  turns,  invent 
for  the  insignificant  great  ones  of  the  present 
day.  We  really  pity  Adam  and  Eve,  that 
amidst  all  the  indulgences  and  pleasures  of 
paradise,  they  could  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
sighing  over  the  great  ones  of  a  past  generation, 
and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 
With  the  exception,  then,  as  before  excepted, 
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Mrs.  Mufflechops  thought  Mr.  Babblethwaite  a 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable  man ;  and  took 
pains  to  behave  with  due  and  becoming  courtesy 
to  her  new  guest. 

Miss  Cherubina,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
mightily  struck  with  Mr.  North's  ingenuity  in 
discovering  the  allegory  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Ras- 
selas,  took  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  so 
brilliant  a  man  as  Counsellor  Babblethwaite ; 
but  as  it  would  not  have  been  very  decorous  for 
so  staid  a  lady  to  address  an  almost  stranger 
with  a  query  touching  a  literary  theory,  her 
remarks  were  directed  to  Sir  Pertinax. 

"  You  should  have  been  here  a  minute  or 
two  sooner.  Sir  Pertinax ;  Mr.  North  has  been 
favouring  us  with  a  new  theory  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia."* 

Sir  Pertinax  did  not  understand  the  young 
lady's  meaning.  Mr.  North  did  understand  it, 
and  would  not  explain  it ;  not  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  Truckleborough  had  any  feeling  of 
K  2 
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ill  will  towards  Sir  Pertinax,  but  because  he 
was  not  best  pleased  with  what  had  passed 
between  Mr.  Babblethwaite  and  himself  when 
they  had  last  met ;  and  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive, that  the  pert  barrister  might  play  off 
his  raillery  and  banter  upon  him.  Mr.  Babble- 
thwaite hearing  the  mention  of  a  new  theory  as 
having  been  started  by  Mr.  North, and  perceiving 
by  Mr.  North's  present  silence,  that  it  was  a 
theory  in  which  Mr.  North  himself  had  no  great 
confidence,  was  ver}/  desirous  of  hearing  what  it 
was. 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  North,  have  you 
invented  a  new  theory  ?  On  what  subject  ? 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  it  is.  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  ingenious.*'"' 

"  Sir,""*  said  Mr.  North,  who  saw  that  there 
was  no  escape,  "  I  can  hardly  call  myself  a 
discoverer ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  I  was 
this  moment  saying,  that  the  story  of  Rasselas, 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  only  an  agreeable  fiction, 
but    that   it    has   a   moral,   and    is   rather   an    -f 
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allegory,  generally  designed  to  shadow  forth  cer- 
tain political  principles  or  truths,  and  particularly 
designed  to  shew  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a 
kingly  government,  and  to  inculcate  the  great 
principle  of  content." 

"Excellent,*'  replied  Babblethwaite,  "a most 
ingenious  thought !  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
North,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such 
is  the  meaning  of  the  book." 

"  But,  pray,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Cherubina,  "  don't 
you  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
made  the  allusion  a  little  more  obvious  ?  for  it  is 
not  every  body  who  can  see  the  right  meaning, 
and  so  it  becomes  useless  to  a  great  majority  of 
readers." 

"  By  no  means,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Babble- 
thwaite, "  for  if  the  allegory  had  been  too  obvious, 
there  would  have  been  a  prejudice  excited 
against  the  book  in  the  minds  of  those  persons 
for  whose  use  and  instruction  it  is  more  especially 
designed ;  but  when  they  read  it  as  an  amusement, 
they  swallow  do^vn  the  instruction  without  tasting 
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it.  And  it  is  my  opinion  that  many  books  are 
allegorical  and  metaphorical,  which  are  considered 
by  almost  all  the  world  as  merely  literal.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man  of  true  genius  has  but  one 
idea,  and  that  one  idea  is  amplified  and  exhibited 
in  different  modes  in  all  his  writings.  So,  for 
instance,  John  Milton  was  a  republican,  and  all 
his  works  are  republicanism  recommended  by 
some  means  or  in  some  shape  or  other.  In  his 
prose  works  he  is  literal,  in  his  poetry  allegorical. 
His  great  poem  of  Paradise  Lost  is  merely  an 
ingenious  apology  for  republicanism." 

Mr.  North  did  not  like  this,  he  felt  rather  sore 
at  what  he  considered  too  broad  a  burlesque  of 
a  notion  in  which  he  had  not  much  confidence ; 
but  which  he  sported  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
very  ingenious  in  the  sight  of  the  young  ladies 
at  the  rectory.  Now  there  may  be  a  few  of  our 
readers,  and  we  trust  there  are  very  few  indeed, 
who  now  and  then,  being  instigated  by  a  feeling 
of  vanity,  make  a  display  of  their  erudition  or 
ingenuity,  for  the  purpose  of  astonishing  and 
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surprising;  and  when  this  display  of  erudition 
is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  there 
is  a  very  mortifying  sensation  experienced,  if 
perchance  any  impertinent,  hke  Babblethwaite, 
throws  upon  this  exhibition  of  learning,  or  mental 
dexterity,  any  degree  of  ridicule  or  suspicion. 
Those  of  our  readers,  then,  may  form  some  faint 
idea  of  what  the  representative  of  Truckleborough 
felt,  when  Mr.  North  was  thus  posed  by  Mr. 
Counsellor  Babblethwaite.     The  evil  was  still 
greater,  inasmuch  as  in  the  presence  of  the  grave 
Dr.    Mufflechops,    and    his   stately    lady   and 
graceful  daughters,   Mr.  North  could  not,  with 
any  propriety  openly  resent  the  barrister's  rude- 
ness.    He  merely  bit  his  lips,  and  looked  as  if 
he  wished  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and    direct    it    to    any     thing    but    ingenious 
theories.     But  Mr.  Babblethwaite  was  lord  of 
the  ascendant.     The  family  of  Mufflechops  was 
astonished  at  his  ingenuity,  even  more  than  they 
had  been  at  Mr.  North's. 

The  counsellor  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
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to  drop  any  subject  of  conversation  which  ap- 
peared at  all  likely  to  worry  any  such  wight  as 
Stephen  Bardolph  North  ;  and,  therefore,  with 
the  most  provoking  pertinacity,  encouraged,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  by  interrogations  from 
the  Misses  Mufflechops,  he  went  on  to  illustrate 
the  allegorical  meaning  of  Paradise  Lost,  till  at 
last  even  Mr.  North  thought  him  to  be  serious. 
In  the  course  of  that  illustration,  Mr.  Babble- 
thwaite  was  reminded  of  the  literary  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  introduced  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing ;  and  flying  off  from  his  subject, 
he  turned  to  Sir  Pertinax,  saying : 

"  Do  you  remember.  Sir  Pertinax,  when  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  meet  at  my  chambers  two 
worthy  denizens  of  Truckleborough,  that  our 
conversation  then  turned  upon  theories ;  and 
I  mentioned  to  you  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine 
who  resided  on  the  continent,  a  Count  Poppin- 
slopp  ?'' 

"  I  do  remember  it  perfectly  well,"  replied 
the  baronet ;  "  I  think  you  informed  me  that  this 
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gentleman  had  written  two  very  ingenious  dis- 
sertations, oneonthe  cookeryof  the  Carthaginians, 
and  another  on  the  immortahty  of  the  soul.  I 
remember  the  name  very  well.'' 

"  This  worthy  and  ingenious  man  is  now  in 
England.  I  saw  him  in  London  a  day  or  two 
before  I  set  out  on  my  tour.  He  was  compelled 
to  emigrate  on  account  of  his  loyalty;  and 
though  he  has  lost  some  of  his  estate,  he  has 
secured  to  himself  a  very  handsome  property. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  introduce  you  to  him. 
Sir  Pertinax ;  you  will  find  him  an  agreeable 
man." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  introduction,''  an- 
swered the  baronet.  "  I  respect  a  loyal  man, 
whatever  nation  he  may  belong  to.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  shew  him  the  rites  of  hospitality." 

"  I  should  think,"  added  the  barrister,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Mr.  North,  "  that  my  friend 
Count  Poppinslopp,  is  a  person  with  whom  you 
would  be  very  much  delighted.  When  you 
k3 
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visit  town  again,  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  you  acquainted." 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  so 
respectable  a  man  as  I  understand  Count  Pop- 
pinslopp  to  be.  I  have  heard  of  his  fame  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  as  a  loyal  subject." 

"  Ay,  Mr.  North,"  responded  the  counsellor, 
"  loyalty  is  best  policy  after  all ;  I  hope  we  are  all 
loyal :  though  we  may  now  and  then,  just  by 
way  of  shewing  our  independence,  speak  grand 
things  about  ministers,  we  all  respect  the  con- 
stituted authorities." 

'*  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  North, 
"  that  was  always  my  way  of  thinking." 

Mr.  Babblethwaite  was  sceptical  on  that  point, 
and  so  was  Miss  Margaret  Mufflechops :  but 
both  of  them  had  heretofore  expressed  their 
suspicions,  and  did  not  now  repeat  them.  After 
some  more  desultory  talk  the  parties  dispersed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Love,  studious  Low  to  please,  improves  our  parts. 
With  polish 'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 

Dryden, 


From  the  rectoiy,  Mr.  North  returned  to  his 
own  home:  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
and  a  very  good  custom  it  is,  related  to  his 
beloved  and  affectionate  daughter  the  conver- 
sations in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  liberal  and  proper 
feeling  of  Lord  Slender,  in  not  assuming  to 
direct  in  which  line  his  representative  should 
vote. 

"  And  so  long,"  continued  Mr.  North,  "  as 
this  plan  is  adhered  to,  the  close-borough- 
system  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  liberties 
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of  the  country.  The  great  evil  of  this  system,  I 
apprehend  to  be,  when,  in  the  hands  of  that  party 
called  the  whigs,  it  is  made  the  means  of  sending 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  phalanx  of  impene- 
trable blockheads,  who  make  it  a  point  to  vote 
according  to  the  rule  of  contraries.  But  Lord 
Slender,  though  a  whig,  is  a  very  amiable  and 
moderate  man.*" 

"  I  am  very  happy,  my  dear  father,"  replied 
Emma,  "  that  you  have  made  that  arrangement 
so  amicably  with  Lord  Slender.  I  always 
thought  him  a  very  liberal  man  in  his  politics." 

"  He  is  so :  but  still  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
did  not  .  .  .  that  .  .  I  am  not  sorry,  1  say,  that 
Louisa  .  .  that  I  did  not  marry  Louisa :  for  I 
should  think  it  a  duty  to  avoid  all  diversity  of 
opinion  in  marriage.  I  am  satisfied  with  Lord 
Slender  as  a  friend,  but  I  could  not  form  an 
alliance  with  a  family  of  such  politics.  I  hold 
my  seat  in  parliament  but  for  a  time,  till  the 
young  gentleman  comes  of  age ;  by  that  time,  I 
trust  that  my  public  conduct  will  procure  me 
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celebrity  enough  to  find  my  way  into  the  House 
through  some  other  place  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
have  a  seat  as  the  result  of  approbation  of  past 
services ;  for  thus  it  is  seen  that  a  confidence  is 
placed  in  one*'s  judgment  and  integrity." 

To  the  wisdom  of  this  observation,  Emma 
gave  her  assent ;  and  after  a  little  more  talk  on 
the  subject  of  politics,  Mr.  North  adverted  to  a 
more  tender  and  amiable  subject. 

"  Now,  my  dear  daughter,*"  said  the  repre- 
sentative of  Truckleborough;  *'  to  change  the 
subject  from  pohtics  to  a  more  interesting  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  proper  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
determined  to  offer  my  hand  to  Miss  Cherubina 
Mufilechops.  I  have  given  the  matter  my  most 
serious  consideration,  and  my  resolution  is  fixed  : 
and  it  would  have  afforded  rae  very  great  pleasure, 
if  you  could  have  reconciled  yourself  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing ;  for  he 
is  really  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  man.  He 
is  of  a  very  ancient  and  honorable  family, 
of  extensive  possessions,  and  of  undoubted  honor 
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and  loyalty.  But,  however,  that  is  now  passed 
by :  and  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  woilhy  baronet  may  be  related  to  me  by  a 
marriage  into  the  same  family  with  which  I 
design  to  be  connected :  for  I  observe  that  his 
visits  are  frequent,  and  that  his  attentions  to 
Angehna  are  very  marked.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge to  you,  that  when  I  first  thought  of  Miss 
Cherubina,  it  did  occur  to  me  that  I  might 
make  a  higher  alliance ;  but  when  I  discerned 
that  Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing  was  manifestly 
paying  his  attentions  to  one  of  the  same  family, 
I  could  not  object,  on  the  ground  of  rank,  to 
forming  an  alliance  there  myself." 

Mr.  North  made  his  speech,  to  which  Miss 
North  paid  a  very  serious  attention,  and  to  which 
she  made  no  objections :  not  that  Miss  Cheru- 
bina would  be  to  her  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion than  Louisa  Slender ;  but  because  she 
did  apprehend,  that  in  this  speculation  her 
father  was  more  likely  to  succeed.  When, 
therefore,   Mr.    North    had    made  an    end  of 
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Stating  all  this  affair  to  his  daughter,  with  that 
fulness  of  confidence  which  should  always  sub- 
sist between  parent  and  child.  Miss  North  very 
dutifully  replied : 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  my  dear  father,  in 
the  society  of  that  lady  ;  for  I  think  the  family 
a  very  respectable,  and  in  many  points  of  view, 
an  amiable  family." 

*'  I  am,  indeed,  most  happy,"  replied  Mr. 
North,  "  that  the  proposal  meets  your  appro- 
bation, and  I  most  earnestly  liope  that  the 
alliance  will  prove  an  accession  to  our  happi- 
ness." 

All  this  is  very  pretty  and  very  sentimental ; 
and  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  our  readers 
that  it  is  highly  proper  and  suitable :  for  if  it  be 
becoming  and  decorous,  that  a  daughter  should 
not  marry  against  the  consent  of  a  parent,  it  is 
quite  as  proper  that  a  parent  should  not  marry 
without  the  approbation  of  his  children,  if  they  be 
come  to  years  when  they  are  capable  of  giving 
or  of  forming  an  opinion  ;  seeing  that  the  mar- 
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riage  of  a  parent  often  interferes  much  more 
with  the  happiness  of  his  children,  than  the 
marriage  of  a  child  can  with  the  happiness  of  a 
parent :  and,  as  it  is  possible  that  children  may 
seek  to  marry  before  they  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  it  is  equally  possible  that  parents 
may  propose  unto  them.selves  matrimonial  alH- 
ances  after  they  have  passed  the  season  of  dis- 
cretion. Mr.  North,  however,  had  not  passed 
that  season.  He  was  discretion  in  all  his 
thoughts,  and  prudence  in  all  his  ways.  His 
judgment  was  always  sound,  and  his  penetration 
and  sagacity  unquestionable.  He  was,  as  our 
readers  must  be  well  aware  by  this  time,  a 
paragon  of  wisdom,  and  though  he  did  not  fre- 
quently manifest  much  astonishment  at  his  own 
wisdom,  yet  he  very  often  expressed  himself 
much  surprised  at  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  that  is  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  admiring  and  applauding  his  own 
wisdom. 

The  representative  of  Truckleborough  having 
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stated  to  his  daughter  his  intention  of  offering 
his  hand  to  Cherubina  Mufflechops,  he  next 
bethought  himself  that  his  wisest  and  surest  plan, 
with  so  regular  and  loyal  a  family,  would  be  to 
make  known  his  intention,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  worthy  and  learned  rector.  For  this 
purpose  he  despatched  a  note  to  the  doctor,  in- 
timating a  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with 
him  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  desiring 
to  know  when  and  where  it  would  be  agreeable 
and  convenient  for  the  doctor  to  have  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  rector  read  the 
note,  being  mightily  pleased  with  any  thing  that 
looked  like  importance,  he  answered  that  he 
would  wait  personally  on  Mr.  North  in  the 
evening. 

All  day  long  the  rector  of  Truckleborough 
looked  more  magnificent  than  usual.  He  was 
engaged  to  attend  Mr.  North  in  the  evening  on 
business  of  great  importance  !  And  so  he  thought 
that  he  must  needs  be  an  important  personage ; 
for  none  but  important  people  can  have  to  do 
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with  important  business.  He  was  full  of  conjec- 
tures, and  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  matters, 
he  thought  of  every  thing  but  the  real  truth. 
He  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  North  had  any 
living  to  dispose  of,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that 
he  had  any  parliamentary  influence.  What 
could  the  important  business  be  ? 

When  the  evening  came,  and  the  bright  lamp 
of  day  was  driving  his  chariot  down  the  sloping 
declivities  of  the  western  sky — we  are  not  often 
figurative,  but  upon  such  a  grand  occasion  as 
that  of  Dr.  Mufflechops  waiting  on  Mr.  North 
on  business  of  great  importance,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  those  brilliant  imaginations  which  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind :  though  we  rather 
fear  that  our  metaphor  of  a  lamp  driving  a 
chariot,  is  a  little  piece  of  incongruity,  and 
perhaps  the  epithet  "  sloping,"  applied  to  "  de- 
clivities," might  as  well  have  been  omitted  :  but 
it  is  carrying  refinement  to  too  great  an  excess, 
to  object  to  such  little  blemishes  as  these ;  for 
what  would  become  of  our  orators,  and  our  fine 
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writers,  if  they  were  to  be  stopped  every  moment 
in  their  career  to  find  proper  words  ?  and  what 
a  miserable  figure  some  of  our  best  writings 
would  make,  if  they  were  pruned  of  all  super- 
fluous and  unmeaning  expressions  ?  but  to  return. 
When  the  evening  came,  Dr.  Mufflechops  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Ivy  Cottage,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  library,  where  he  was  not  left 
long  to  his  meditations,  but  soon  joined  by  the 
representative  of  Truckleborough. 

Mr.  North  looked  important,  and  Dr.  Muffle- 
chops  looked  important,  as  they  bowed  to  each 
other.  Mr.  North  first  spoke,  and  after  express- 
ing himself  grieved  that  the  doctor  should  have 
troubled  himself  to  come  down  to  the  Ivy  Cottage, 
and  after  hearing  the  doctor  say  that  it  was 
rather  a  pleasure  than  a  trouble,  and  after 
thinking  that  the  doctor  might  be  rather  less 
inchned  to  an  after-dinner  walk,  than  he  might 
choose  to  acknowledge,  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  Dr.  Mufflechops,  the  business  on  which  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you  is,  as  my  note  expressed 
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it,  a  matter  of  great  importance:  a  matter   of 
importance  to  me  and  of  importance  to  you." 

Here  Mr.  North  made  a  little  pause,  which 
Dr.  Mufflechops  filled  up  with,  "  Indeed  !'' 

Mr.  North  then  proceeded.  "  My  acquaint- 
ance with  your  family  is  indeed  but  recent ; 
yet  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  had,  and  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  your  friendship, — I  may  so 
call  it, — I  have  observed  enough,  for  I  am  a 
man  of  observation, — I  have  observed  enough  to 
convince  me  that  your  family  is  one  of  the  best 
ordered  families  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

For  so  great  a  compHment,  the  doctor's  polite- 
ness compelled  him  to  be  so  rude  as  to  interrupt 
Mr.  North  in  his  speech,  and  say,  "  You  flatter 
me,  Mr.  North." 

Heedless  of  the  interruption,  the  suitor  of 
Cherubina  Mufflechops  continued : 

"  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  with  what 
great  propriety  of  feeling  and  expression  the 
young  ladies  of  your  family  deport  themselves. 
I   am   gratified  to   observe  their   zeal  for  the 
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church,  and  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.     I 
have  always  admired  such  qualities." 

"  I  have  always  endeavoured,"  replied  Dr. 
Mufflechops,  "to  impress  good  principles  on 
the  minds  of  my  daughters ;  and  I  trust  I  have 
been  successful." 

'*  That  you  certainly  have,  doctor  ;  you  have 
always  been  a  zealous  advocate  for  good  and 
sound  principles  ;  and  so  have  I.  But  I  am 
very  sorry,  my  good  friend,  that  we  shall  so 
soon  lose  you.  What  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  gain  to  others ;  and  in  that  there 
is  some  comfort." 

To  this  compliment  the  doctor  made  a  suit- 
able reply  ;  but  he  began  to  feel  anxious  for  the 
development  of  that  matter  of  importance  for 
which  he  had  "  wound  his  toilsome  way"  from 
the  rectory  down  to  the  Ivy  Cottage.  He  had  had 
a  fatiguing  walk  in  going  down  to  the  cottage  ; 
but  a  more  serious  labour  awaited  him  on  his 
return,  for  then  the  journey  would  be  almost  all 
up  hill.     But  men  of  great  importance  must  be 
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exposed  to  great  labours  and  toils;  and  the 
consciousness  that  the  world  could  not  do  with- 
out them,  supports  them  under  their  toils,  and 
repays  them  for  their  pains.  Now  Dr.  Muffle- 
chops  could  not  express  any  impatience,  though 
he  felt  much  ;  but  he  could  look  impatient,  and 
so  he  did.  It  answered,  however,  no  purpose  ; 
for  Mr.  North  was  always  too  much  absorbed 
with  himself  to  think  of  any  one  else. 

He  therefore  continued  to  exercise  the  doc- 
tor's patience,  by  means  of  a  mighty  deal  of 
prosing;  all  which  prosing,  however  pleasant 
it  might  be  to  Mr.  North,  would  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  our  readers.  We  pass  it  over, 
therefore,  and  state,  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
that  Mr.  North  did  at  last  reveal  the  important 
secret  to  Dr.  Mufflechops. 

Thereupon  the  doctor  was  delighted.  Bril- 
liant for  him  was  the  prospect  of  marrying  one 
of  his  daughters  to  a  member  of  parliament. 
This  indeed  was  an  affair  of  great  importance  ; 
and  by  this  match  the  doctor  would   become  a 
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person  of  greater  importance  than  ever.  He 
did  not,  however,  immediately  and  strongly 
express  to  Mr.  North  how  great  was  the 
delight  with  which  he  heard  the  proposal ; 
but,  recollecting  that  Mr.  North  w^as  a  suitor, 
and  as  it  were  a  suppliant,  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Cherubina,  the  doctor  very  gravely  and  calmly 
replied : 

"  You  do  my  family  an  honor,  Mr.  North  ; 
and  so  far  as  my  consent  has  to  do  with  the 
affair,  I  cannot  say  that  any  objection  is  likely 
to  arise.  I  will  mention  the  matter  to  my 
daughter,  and  I  will  signify  to  her,  that  your 
proposal  has  my  approbation." 

"  To-morrow,  doctor,  we  are  to  dine  together 
at  the  Hall.  I  will  call  at  the  rectory  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  The  sooner  these 
matters  are  settled  the  better." 

The  rector  of  Truckleborough,  having  been 
put  in  possession  of  this  important  secret,  now 
retraced  his  steps  to  his  own  house,  and  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  breath  enough  to  utter 
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articulate  sounds,  he  communicated  to  Mrs. 
Mufflechops  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  North :  and  he  did  not  forget  to  com- 
municate therewith  the  very  handsome  compli-" 
ments  with  which  that  offer  had  been  accom- 
panied. Mrs.  Mufflechops  could  not  possibly 
object  to  such  an  offer;  but  Mrs.  Mufflechops 
had  a  rather  more  vivid  idea  of  what  Mr. 
North  had  been  in  his  politics,  than  the  doctor 
himself  seemed  to  possess  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctor's  lady,  that  Mr.  North 
was  not  a  man  of  any  great  family,  while  Mrs. 
Mufflechops  herself  was  great  niece  to  a  baronet, 
and  none  of  her  family  had  ever  been  in  busi- 
ness within  the  memory  of  man.  Her  pride, 
therefore,  was  not  so  highly  gratified  as  that 
of  her  dear  spouse.  Being  however  in  the 
habit  of  yielding  due  obedience  to  her  lord 
and  master,  she  professed  her  acquiescence  in 
the  proposal,  and  only  remarked,  when  the 
doctor  had  told  her  what  had  passed,  that  it 
was  a  pity  he  should  have  used  any  such  ex- 
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pression,  as  acknowledging  that  Mr.  North  did 
them  honor  by  the  offer. 

'*  For  you  know,  my  dear,"  the  worthy  lady 
proceeded,  *'  that  my  family  is  quite  as  good  as 
Mr.  North's  and  perhaps  better.  We  have 
never  been  connected  with  people  in  business ; 
and  as  for  Mr.  North,  all  the  property  which  he 
possesses  was  acquired  in  the  city.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  any  great  match  for  Cherubina, 
though  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  objection  to  it ; 
only  I  cannot  call  it  an  honor." 

"  Well,  well,""*  replied  the  rector,  "  call  it  what 
you  please,  let  it  be  honor  or  no  honor ;  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  marrj'  a  daughter  of  ours  to  a 
member  of  parliament ;  and  I  shall  immediately 
communicate  the  proposal  to  Cherubina  herself. 
I  expect  that  Mr.  North  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row." 

Mrs.  Mufflechops  having  entered  her  protect 
against  calling  the  alliance  an  honor,  was  now 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  made  no  demur,  or  any 
farther  objection. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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With  proper  and  suitable  solemnity,  the 
intention  of  Mr.  North  was  made  known  to 
Miss  Cherubina,  and  with  all  due  decorum  the 
young  lady  said  that  she  would  consider  the 
matter  in  her  own  mind.  This  was  the  best, 
safest,  and  wisest  answer  that  could  possibly 
be  given. 

The  four  Misses  Mufflechops  have  hitherto 
been  so  much  together,  and  have  been  seen  in 
the  mass  only  as  component  parts  of  a  family, 
that  our  readers  have  been  only  able  to  distinguish 
them  by  name.  As  so  wise,  prudent,  discreet, 
and  accurately  judging  a  man  as  Mr.  North  has 
been  pleased  in  his  wisdom  to  select  from  among 
the  daughters  of  Mufflechops,  one  which  he  has 
thought  worthy  of  sharing  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
it  may  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  more 
especially  dehneate  the  personal  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  lady  so  selected,  in  order  that 
we  may  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  verity  of  our  history. 

We  have   more   than   once   designated  Mr. 
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North  as  our  hero ;  therefore  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops  is  our  heroine : 
but  to  this  we  demur.  With  such  a  hero  as 
Mr.  North,  we  cannot  think  of  the  extravagance 
of  having  a  heroine  too.  All  the  rest  must  be 
inferior  characters.  Mr.  North,  we  have  seen, 
was  never  wrong ;  but  Mr.  North  would  have 
been  wrong  to  expect  perfection,  and  therefore 
he  sought  not  for  it.  Miss  Cherubina  is  not  our 
heroine. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  say 
that  the  young  lady  in  question  was  tall,  as  the 
rest  of  her  sisters ;  having  small  features,  long 
eye-lashes,  shghtly  aquiline  nose,  pale  complexion, 
slender  voice,  and  general  gentleness  of  manners. 
These  were  her  personal  peculiarities.  As  to 
her  mental  characteristics — she  was  partial  to 
reading,  and  confined  her  reading  to  grave  and 
serious  books :  her  erudition  was  not  extensive 
nor  profound  ;  she  had  not  quite  forgotten  the 
French  language,  which  she  had  learned  in  early 
youth:  she  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
L   2 
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genius  of  those  great  men  who  wrote  books  for 
the  information  of  mankind  ;  and  though  not 
partial  to  dramatic  writings,  thought  that  the 
tragedy  of  Cato  was  the  noblest  production 
of  the  tragic  muse.  She  was  as  loyal  as  the 
rest  of  the  family  ;  and  her  devotion  to  the  esta- 
blished church  was  so  exemplary,  and  her  reverence 
for  its  institutions  so  decided,  that  she  was  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  other  dissenters  from 
the  establishment  than  the  followers  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield.  Her  reverence  for  the  church 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  North,  one  of  her  greatest 
charms.  As  to  temper,  the  ladies  were  so  much 
alike,  so  generally  placid,  that  we  can  say  but 
little.  They  had  all  been  so  tutored  from  their 
very  infancy  into  a  most  exquisite  preciseness  of 
behaviour,  that  they  had  no  means  whatever  of 
giving  utterance  to  the  language  of  indignation, 
and  had  not  learned  the  vocabulary  of  wrath. 
Miss  Cherubina  had  a  profound  reverence  for 
wise  people,  and  she  thought  Mr.  North  a  very 
wise  man :  she  had  not  herself  the  vanity  to 
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think  herself  wise,  but  was  rather  distrustful  of 
her  own  understanding ;  but  she  reverenced  the 
semblance  of  wisdom  in  others,  giving  them  all 
the  credit  which  they  claimed. 

Such  a  lady  was  eminently  well  suited  to  our 
hero,  Stephen  Bardolph  North,  Esq.  In  her 
society  he  could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  oracle.  Whereas,  had  he  been 
united  to  Louisa  Slender,  it  is  at  least  possible, 
nay,  very  probable,  that  he  would  have  been 
rendered  somewhat  uneasy  by  the  frequent 
inroads  which  might  have  been  made  into  his 
self-conceit  and  vanity.  He  was  therefore 
pleased  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  that  it  was 
well  for  him  that  circumstances  withdrew  him 
from  that  matrimonial  speculation.  Louisa 
Slender  also  was  not  nearly  so  loyal  as  Clieru- 
binaMufflechops.  All  these  circumstances  being 
put  together,  he  was  induced  to  that  line  of 
action  of  which  we  have  spoken.  * 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 

Shakspfart. 


Early  the  following  morning  Mr.  North  paid 
his  promised  visit  to  the  rectory,  where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  the  worthy  rector  and  his 
worthy  better  half.  After  the  several  common- 
place topics  had  been  disposed  of,  the  representa- 
tive of  Truckleborough  and  the  rector  were 
li^  to  themselves.  Mr.  North  waited  to  hear 
what  the  doctor  would  say,  and  the  doctor 
waited  to  hear  what  Mr.  North  would  say. 
When  they  were  both  tired  of  waiting,  Mr. 
North  began : 
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**  I  have  done  myself  the  honor  to  wait  upon 
you  this  morning,  doctor,  with  a  view  of  farther 
discussing  the  subject  which  we  commenced 
yesterday  evening."' 

The  doctor  bowed  and  said :  "  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  any  farther  information,  than  that  I 
have  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  daughter, 
Cherubina,  and  her  reply  was,  that  she  would 
think  about  it." 

"  Then  may  I  presume  that  it  will  be  agree- 
able to  you,  doctor,  that  I  should  myself  inquire 
of  the  young  lady,  as  to  her  final  decision  on 
this  most  momentous  affair  ?" 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  North,  you  must  plead  for 
yourself  with  the  young  lady.  You  have  my 
consent  to  make  the  proposal.  I  shall  use  no 
authority  to  direct  my  daughter's  choice.  I  only 
claim  a  negative  in  these  matters.  I  do  not 
dictate  whom  my  daughters  shall  accept,  I  merely 
desire  to  have  so  much  influence  over  their  minds 
as  to  withhold  my  consent  from  what  I  may  con- 
sider an  unsuitable  offer."' 
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"  Most  wisely  determined,  doctor ;  you  are 
exactly  of  my  way  of  thinking.  That  is  the 
only  correct  and  proper  view  of  parental  autho- 
rity. It  would  be  well  if  all  parents  were  actu- 
ated by  such  views." 

''  I  hope,  Mr.  North,  I  shall  always  so  regu- 
late and  determine  my  conduct  towards  my 
children,  as  shall  best  promote  their  welfare  and 
respectability.  I  must  acknowledge,  that  had 
this  proposal  been  made  by  you  some  time  ago, 
when  you  were  under  the  influence  of  those 
opinions  which  you  have  now  renounced,  I 
should  have  certainly  interposed  my  authority  to 
prohibit  my  daughter  from  listening  to  you  ;  but 
now  I  am  most  happy  to  call  you  my  friend.'"* 

Mr.  North  smiled  according  to  the  best  of  his 
ability;  for  he  was  almost  provoked  with  the 
doctor  for  thinking  that  his  opinions  had  been 
changed. 

"  My  good  friend,  let  me  assure  you,  once  for 
all,  that  my  opinions  have  never  been  otherwise 
than  they  now  are.     I  have  been,  perhaps,  mis- 
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represented,  not  from  any  malice,  but  from 
mere  ignorance.  I  have  regarded  political 
and  all  other  matters,  with  a  more  philosophical 
eye  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  people  have 
not  been  able  to  understand  me.  I  have  a  de- 
cided and  unconquerable  attachment  to  our 
venerable  and  superlatively  excellent  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
change  can  be  made  in  that  constitution  but  for 
the  worse.  I  deprecate  innovation  and  change. 
I  always  have  maintained,  and  always  will  uphold 
these  opinions."*' 

"  True,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  I  know,  Mr. 
North,  that  you  have  always  so  expressed  your- 
self to  me  ;  and  whatever  notion  I  had  of  vour 
opinions,  I  must  acknowledge  I  derived  from 
hearsay  and  common  report;  but  I  am  well 
aware  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
reports." 

"  None  at  ail,  doctor  ;  we  are  sadly  misled  bv 
idle  rumours. —  But,   to  revert  to  the  object  of 
my  visit,  may  I   presume    that  I  have    your 
J.  3 
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approbation  of  my  intention  to  offer  my  hand 
to  your  amiable  and  excellent  daughter.  Miss 
Cherubina  ?" 

This  was  quite  humble  and  modest  enough  to 
suit  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  had  she  been  present  to 
hear  the  supplication  :  and  to  this  most  mo- 
destly expressed  request,  the  doctor  gave  a 
favourable  answer.  After  due  arrangement, 
Mr.  North  was  introduced  to  Miss  Cherubina 
Mufflechops,  and  the  enamoured  philosopher 
was  left  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  urge  his 
suit  in  prop7nd persona. 

Whether  Mr.  North  had  studied  a  speech,  or 
relied  upon  his  powers  of  extemporaneous  elo- 
quence, we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  he  had  studied 
a  set  speech,  he  forgot  it,  and  if  he  relied  upon 
his  powers  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  they 
failed  him.  To  commence  his  speech  the  very 
moment  of  meeting  would  appear,  he  thought, 
somewhat  abrupt  and  irreverent:  he  made, 
therefore,  a  pause,  and  endeavoured  to  think  of 
some  common-place,  which  was  not  very  common- 
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place,  in  order  to  introduce  the  great  business. 
But  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  find  a  common- 
place of  that  nature.  Many  thoughts  occurred 
to  his  mind,  but  they  were  all  one  after  another 
rejected,  and  there  he  sat,  deeply  fetching  his 
breath;  not  indeed  altogether  sighing,  but 
breathing  rather  loudly  as  if  about  to  speak. 
And  there  sat  also  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops, 
very  demure,  very  grave,  looking  down  upon 
the  ground,,  as  if  she  were  endeavouring  to  learn 
by  heart  the  pattern  of  the  carpet.  It  has  been 
said  by  INIr.  Babblethwaite,  that  our  hero  sat 
speechless  for  a  whole  half  hour ;  but  he  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  charge,  and  protested  that  it 
was  only  twenty-five  minutes.  How  Mr.  Bab- 
blethwaite should  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  we  cannot  tell,  unless,  as  we  suspect, 
Cherubina  told  Angelina,  and  Angelina  told 
Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing,  and  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing  told  Mr.  Babblethwaite.  Con- 
sidering through  how   many    hands  the  story 
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passed,  it  is  very  astonishing  that  it  received  no 
greater  addition  than  five  to  twenty-five  mi- 
nutes. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes,  Mr.  North 
said  :  "  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops."  In  less 
than  half  the  time,  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops 
said,  ''  Sir  ?" 

The  ice  being  thus  broken,  Mr.  North  felt  a 
burden  removed  from  his  mind,  and  having 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  interrupting 
a  long  fidgetty  silence,  he  gained  confidence  to 
proceed.  As  he  had  a  tolerable  opinion  of 
his  own  wisdom,  and  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Cherubina  also  reverenced  him  as  a  man  of 
mighty  mind,  he  did  not  care  to  make  love  in 
the  style  of  ordinary  and  common-place  mortals, 
but  he  sought  to  express  himself  with  great 
accuracy,  and  to  unite  with  the  tenderness  of 
the  lover,  the  acuteness  of  a  logician.  Having 
gained  attention,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops,  I  have  waited 
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upon  you  this  morning  in  pursuance  of  an  in- 
tention, which  yesterday  I  had  the  honor  to 
communicate  to  your  reverend  and  revered 
father.  Dr.  Mufflechops. — I  have  long  and 
seriously  considered  the  subject,  and  have 
weighed  and  examined  it  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.  I  have  at  length  come  to 
the  resolution  of  stating  personally  to  you  my 
views  and  opinions;  and  I  am  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  there  be  in  your  mind  a  cor- 
responding sentiment :  for  without  similarity  of 
sentiment,  there  cannot  be  a  perpetual  and  un- 
deviating  sympathy  of  minds  in  all  the  various 
relations  and  concatenations  of  human  interests, 
affections,  habits,  and  thoughts.  You  under- 
stand me.  Miss  Cherubina.''" 

Miss  Cherubina  was  puzzled  for  an  answer  to 
this  question  ;  for  in  one  sense  she  did,  and  in 
another  she  did  not  understand  him.  She  un- 
derstood that  he  was  come  to  make  an  offer  of  his 
hand  in  due  form,  but  she  did  not  understand 
exactly  how  the  above  exordium  was  to  be  inter- 
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preted.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  make  some- 
thing hke  a  reply,  her  language  was  confused, 
and  her  manner  embarrassed.  Now  it  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  since  Mr.  North  had  made 
love  in  his  youth,  that  he  should  forget  that 
embarrassment  bespoke  a  tender  feeling;  for 
the  bird  which  is  entangled  in  the  net  is  un- 
gainly in  its  flutterings  and  ungraceful  in  its 
movements.  This  symptom  of  a  captived 
heart  was  very  pleasing  to  our  hero,  and  quite 
as  gratifying  to  his  vanity  as  agreeable  to  his 
affections.  Thus  a  livelier  air,  and  a  brisker 
tone,  and  a  greater  volubility  of  speech,  were 
the  results  of  Miss  Cherubina^s  embarrassment. 
No  longer  was  the  representative  of  Truckle- 
borough  perplexed  in  his  utterance  or  hesitat- 
ing in  his  language;  but  with  calm  self-pos- 
session he  continued  his  harangue  : 

"  Yes,  I  was  well  aware  that  a  lady,  whose 
mind  is  so  cultivated  as  yours.  Miss  Cherubina, 
would  think  rightly  and  properly  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  subjects  ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  satisfied 
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that  you  must  be  exactly  of  my  way  of  thinking. 
Sympathy  is  a  great  bbssing  to  the  heart,  a 
blessing  which  it  cannot  enjoy  in  solitude  ;  and 
the  sympathy  of  an  enlightened  mind  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  which  we  can  enjoy  in  this 
life.  I  am  indeed  most  happy  that,  under  the 
pure  and  pious  care  of  your  most  excellent 
father,  you  must  have  imbibed  the  best  and 
purest  notions  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
human  duty  and  happiness.**' 

Miss  Cherubina  was  covered  with  modest 
confusion  from  these  compliments,  and  after  a 
momentary  hesitation,  replied  to  the  eloquent 
and  enraptured  philosopher : 

'•  Sir,  you  are  disposed  to  be  complimentary. 
I  should  hope  and  trust  that  my  father  would 
instil  into  our  minds  only  good  and  right  no- 
tions ;  but  we  cannot  take  to  ourselves  any  merit 
on  that  ground. '' 

A  more  appropriate  and  becoming  reply 
could  not  have  been  made,  had  Mrs.  Chapone 
herself  been  Miss  Cherubina's  instructress.    Mr. 
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North  was  delighted  with  the  union  of  good 
sense  and  profound  humihty  which  it  mani- 
fested ;  for  he  was  mightily  pleased  with  humility, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  patronize  and  think 
kindly  of  those  who  had  not  the  arrogance  to 
consider  themselves  as  wdse  as  the  representative 
of  Truckleborough.  Being  now  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  that  Cherubina  was  as 
good  as  beautiful,  our  hero  proceeded  in  his 
courtship  with  greater  confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion.    He  continued: 

"  Your  remark,  my  dear  madam,  is  most 
sensible  and  just.  I  have  always  thought  as 
you  do ;  and  if  every  body  would  think  as  you 
do,  there  would  be  a  great  change  in  the 
opinions  of  many  people. — Well,  Miss  Cheru- 
bina, it  appears  that  our  sentiments  are  in 
unison  on  the  great  and  leading  principles  of 
moral  feeling :  and  I  also  apprehend  that  we 
coincide  in  our  ideas  of  religion  and  politics. 
You  have  been  instructed  in  the  great  and  im- 
maculate doctrines  of  the   established    church, 
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and  have  been  trained  up  to  reverence  the  king 
and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him. 
This  has  always  been  my  opinion.  I  regard 
our  established  church  as  one  of  the — nay, 
as  the  very  best  establishment  that  ever  has 
been,  or  can  be  made ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  counsellors,  knew 
more  about  the  true  spirit  of  theology  than  any 
kings,  queens,  or  ministers,  either  before  or 
since  her  time.  It  appears  also  that  those  wise 
counsellors  were  gifted,  as  it  were,  witli  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
know  and  anticipate  what  would  be  the  belief 
and  opinions  of  multitudes  of  people  of  different 
ages,  prejudices,  and  talents,  through  many  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  human  race  :  for  they 
have,  in  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  established 
church,  expressed  precisely  the  very  opinions 
now  entertained  and  believed  by  all  the  clergy, 
and  by  all  the  virtuous,  and  enlightened  part 
of  the  English  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.      And  as  for 
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our  State,  I  have  as  higli  an  opinion  of  that  as 
I  have  of  the  church,  and  so  I  always  have  had. 
— You  have  probably  heard.  Miss  Cherubina, 
that  it  was  suspected  once,  by  some  persons, 
though  for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell,  that  I 
entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  politics.  The  fact  is,  that  I  was  not  under- 
stood by  common  minds.  There  is  a  mode 
in  which  the  philosophical  mind  contemplates 
objects,  which  cannot  be  understood  or  appre- 
hended by  ordinary  minds.  It  is  not  in  my 
nature  to  think  superficially  and  in  a  common- 
place manner.  I  always  take  a  philosophical 
view  of  objects,  and  that  has  probably  misled 
some  people  who  have  not  so  deeply  thought  as 
I  have." 

Miss  Cherubina  thought  that  Mr.  North  was 
a  very  wise  man,  and  took  it  for  granted,  that 
he  was  making  love  in  a  philosophical  way,  and 
that  his  views  of  courtship  were  by  no  means 
common-place.  She  listened,  therefore,  with 
very  great  patience,  and  only  hoped  that  he 
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would  finish  his  discourse  soon  enough  to  allow 
her  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Mr.  North,  how- 
ever, had  a  listener,  and  he  was  happy.  On  he 
went,  prosing  away  most  intemperately.  As 
for  Cherubina  there  was  no  alternative  for  her  ; 
listen  she  must  as  long  as  she  could  keep  awake  : 
for  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  tell  Mr.  North 
eidier  directly  or  indirectly  to  leave  off. 

Mr.  North  was  one  of  those  singular  people, 
who  are  described  as  having  but  one  idea. 
This  one  idea  in  him  was  an  intense  feeling  of 
his  own  wisdom  and  importance;  whenever, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  was  found,  or  could 
be  made,  for  descanting  upon  this  theme,  hours 
and  minutes  passed  away  unheeded,  and  in  the 
present  case,  not  from  any  malice  on  liis  part, 
poor  man,  but  from  the  unavoidable  and  passive 
attention  of  his  auditor,  he  went  on  talking 
unremittingly.  For  the  only  way  in  which  by 
any  possibility  Miss  Cherubina  could  get  rid  of 
the  talk,  must  have  been  by  giving  up  the  lover, 
which  was  not  her  wish  or  intention,  and  that 
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with  rudeness  and  abruptness,  which  were 
equally  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  To  hurry 
Mr.  North  to  his  declaration  would  have  been 
exceedingly  indelicate,  as  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
discourse  would  have  been  indiscreet.  The 
philosopher  amply  made  up  for  his  first  half 
hour,  or  twenty-five  minutes'  silence. 

Much  time  having  elapsed,  and  little  progress 
being  made  in  the  business  which  had  brought 
Mr.  North  to  the  rectory,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  fits  of  recollection  to  which  the  absent 
are  occasionally  subject,  he  bethought  himself 
that  he  was  detaining  Miss  Cherubina  from  the 
family,  and  that  he  himself  was  under  an  en- 
gagement to  dine  at  the  Hall.  Up,  therefore, 
he  started  with  the  sudden  impulse  of  thought, 
and  making  a  very  polite  apology  to  Miss 
Cherubina  for  having  occupied  so  much  of  her 
time,  he  added : 

*' But  really,  Madam,  when  I  meet  with  so 
intelligent  and  entertaining  a  companion,  I  find 
it   absolutely   impossible  to  tear   myself  away. 
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Intelligent  conversation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  life." 

MissCherubinahad  not  been  much  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  men  of  genius,  or  she  would  not 
have  been  so  much  astonished  to  hear  herself 
complimented  for  her  conversational  powers. 
With  due  humility  she  curtsied  to  Mr.  North  at 
his  departure,  and  thought  how  very  far  from 
a  common-place  man  he  was. 

When  the  representative  of  Truckleborough 
had  left  the  rectory.  Dr.  Mufflechops  and  Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  all  flocked  round  Cherubina 
with  eyes  of  eagerness  and  curiosity,  and  all  at 
once  they  said  :  ''  Well,  Cherubina.^"  they  were 
too  impatient  to  ash  for  information,  they  ex- 
pressed their  curiosity  by  their  looks.  But, 
alas !  Cherubina  had  nothing  to  tell  them. 
Then  they  were  grievously  disappointed,  and 
began  to  be  angry  at  the  young  lady's  reserve. 

The  doctor  himself  looked  serious,  and  Mrs. 
Mufflechops  tossed  up  her  head  and  wondered 
what  her  daughter  could  mean  by  such  reserved- 
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ness  of  manner.  Miss  Cherubina  then,  in 
very  distinct  and  intelligible  terms,  stated  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter ;  and  added,  that  it 
was  of  course  out  of  her  power  to  repeat  from 
recollection  all  that  Mr.  North  had  said;  but 
she  was  very  certain  that  he  had  not  spoken  on 
the  great  subject,  which  was  understood  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  visit.  Thereupon  the  anger,  or 
rather  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  displayed 
towards  Miss  Cherubina,  now  transferred  itself 
to  Mr.  North  :  and  Mrs.  Mufflechops  tossed  up 
her  head  again  more  majestically  than  before, 
and  wondered  what  Mr.  North  could  mean. 
She  would  have  wondered  quite  as  much  had  all 
the  conversation  passed  in  her  hearing. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Cherubina,"  said  Mrs. 
Mufflechops,  in  a  softened  tone,  "  are  you  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  North  did  not  say  a  word  upon 
the  subject  of  his  professed  attachment  to  you  ? 
Now,  if  he  has  made  an  offer,  and  you  have  re- 
fused him,  why  not  say  so  ?  No  one  wishes  to 
compel  you  to  accept  him .?" 
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"  My  dear  mamma,"  replied  Cherubina,  "  I 
assure  you  that  he  said  nothing  of  the  kind.*" 

"  Then  what  did  he  talk  about  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Mufflechops,  rather  more  impatiently. 

"  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  loyalty  and 
religion,  and  said,  that  our  established  church 
was  the  best  establishment  in  the  world;  and 
he  said,  that  he  always  took  a  very  philosophical 
view  of  every  thing." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  "  I  don't 
like  that  philosophy  of  his.  He  will  never  be 
a  true  friend  to  the  church  till  he  gives  up  all 
that  nonsense.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  phi- 
losophy for  my  part." 

"  But  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  lo 
Cherubina,  "  was  his  conversation  or  his  manner 
of  speaking,  at  all  like  the  manner  of  a  gentle- 
man, about  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  teO,"  said  Cherubina ;  "  but 
he  certainly  did  say  something  about  sympathy 
and  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  matters  of  that 
nature ;  and  then  I  supposed  that  he  was  about 
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to  mention  the  object  of  his  visit ;  but  he  after- 
wards went  on  to  talk  about  the  church,  and 
state,  and  philosophy,  and  then  he  suddenly 
took  his  leave.  He  seemed  rather  absent,  I 
thought,  as  clever  people,  you  know,  sometimes 
are." 

"  I  think  I  have  observed  something  of  that 
kind  in  him  myself,"  said  the  rector;  "very 
likely  he  had  a  fit  of  absence.  We  shall  see 
how  he  behaves  to  us  at  the  Hall  this  after- 
noon." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  the  family 
of  Mufflechops  retired  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  courtiner  I  went  to  my  love, 
^Yhois  sweeter  than  roses  in  May. 

OldSosg, 


Mightily  pleased  vv-ith  the  thoughts  of  his 
own  eloquence  and  wisdom,  Mr.  North  de- 
parted from  the  rectory.  He  was  satisfied  that 
Cherubina  MuSechops  was  indeed  a  lady  of 
great  discernment,  and  that  there  did  not 
exist  in  the  wide  world  another  woman,  so  cal- 
culated, by  her  mental  powers,  to  be  a  compa- 
nion for  life  to  Stephen  Bardolph  North. 
Gentle  reader,  are  you  not  well  aware  that  it 
must  be  exceedingly  irksome,  for  a  man  of  supe- 
rior understanding  and  discernment,  to  be  united 
to  a  woman  whose  mind  is  feeble,  and  whose 

vol.    III.  M 
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capacity  is  contemptible?  So  Mr.  North  thought, 
and  he  had  always  thought  so.  Happy  then  was 
he  at  the  thought,  that  he  had  discovered  and 
selected  a  person  of  superior  discernment  and 
of  extensive  information  :  for  in  his  own  medita- 
tions he  fairly  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
been  accepted  by  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops. 
Before  we  attend  Mr.  North  to  his  own  home, 
and  relate  his  meeting  with  his  dauo^hter,  and 
his  narrative  of  his  morning's  conversation  with 
the  loyal  and  enlightened  Cherubina,  we  must 
beg  of  our  readers  to  give  us  a  chronological 
indulgence  in  going  back  again  to  the  time  at 
which  our  hero  left  his  own  home  in  the  morninor 

o 

to  pay  his  devoirs  at  the  rectory.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  go  back,  but  we  cannot  avoid  it ;  for 
when  two  important  scenes  take  place  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  they  must  be  related  at  different 
times.  Having  dispatched  in  the  first  place  that 
which  concerned  the  father,  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  narrate  what  befel  the  daughter  on  the  very 
same  morning. 
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Some  little  time  after  Mr.  North  had  left  home, 
Smma  went  into  the  library,  in  order  to  write  a 
letter  to  her  friend  Lady  Vellum.  The  library 
at  the  cottage  was  a  long,  or  comparatively  long 
room,  lighted  by  two  French  windows,  which 
opened  into  the  garden ;  and  ail  persons  who 
-entered  the  cottag'e  by  the  front  entrance  were 
under  the  necesssity  of  passing  these  windows. 
And  as  Mr.  North  most  frequently  sat  in  this 
room,  those  of  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  used  to  look  through  the 
•window  to  see  if  the  philosopher  was  at  his  books; 
and,  generally,  if  there,  he  rose  and  admitted 
them  through  the  window.  Our  readers  know 
that  Mr.  North  used  a  window  as  a  door  in 
Shoe-lane. 

Now,  during  her  father's  absence.  Miss  North 
occupied  his  library-chair  and  table,  having,  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  fineness  of  the  morning, 
moved  these  articles  much  nearer  than  ordinary 
to  the  window.  In  the  course  of  her  writing, 
Emma  narrated  divers  of  those  matters  with  which 
M   2 
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our  readers  arealready  acquainted,  adding  thereto 
divers  comments,  with  which  our  readers  are  not 
and  never   will  be  acquainted.     Among  other 
matters,  she  made  mention  of  the  renewed  ad- 
dresses of  Sir  Pertinax  Pennjfarthing  to  herself, 
and  expressed  her  astonishment   that  her  father 
should  be  desirous  of  having  such  a  scn-in-law. 
While  she  was  thus  writing,  the  brightness  of 
the  day  seemed  a  little  to  abate,  as  though  a  cloud 
were  passing  over  the  sun  :  but  Emma  was  intent 
upon  her  writing  and  her  own  thoughts,   and 
did  not  raise  her  head  from   the  desk.     The 
suspension  of  the  light  continued,  and  when  she 
had  finished  the  remarks  which  she  had  to  make 
on  the  addresses  of  Sir  Pertinax,   and  on  her 
father's  urging  her  acceptance  of  them,  she  lifted 
up  her  face  from   the  desk  and  sighed ;    and 
looking  towards  the  window,  was  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  viz. 
the  Honorable  Charles  Slender.     That  was  the 
cloud  which  had  obscured  the  light.     She  was 
conscious  in  an  instant  that  he  had  been  standing 
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there  some  minutes,  and  she  was  conscious 
that  he  had  been  gazing  at  her ;  and  she 
felt  in  that  consciousness  an  interpretation  of 
many  looks,  and  many  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  young  gentleman  ;  and  she 
also  felt  that  the  sigh  with  which  she  raised  up 
her  looks  from  the  comments  on  Sir  Pertinax 
Pennyfarthing,  signified  that  she  was  too  deeply 
interested  in  all  these  looks  and  observations. 
All  this  feeling  coming  upon  her  mind  in  an 
indescribably  short  moment  of  time,  her  colour 
rushed  to  her  face  and  forsook  it  in  a  moment, 
and  there  followed  a  faint  hysteric,  so  that 
Charles  Slender  was  under  the  apprehension 
that  he  had  seriously  frightened  her  by  his 
sudden  appearance.  Emma  did  not  faint  away, 
which  certainly  would  have  been  the  best  mode 
of  giving  him  a  hint  that  she  was  in  love;  but, 
recovering  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  her  sudden 
fright,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  smiling  as 
calmly  as  she  could,  opened  the  window,  and 
admitted  the  young  gentleman  into  the  library. 
Charles  Slender  apologized. 
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"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  North,  for  interrupting 
you,  but  I  have  been  so  frequently  accustomed 
to  enter  the  house  by  the  library  window,  when 
your  father  has  been  sitting  here  at  his  books, 
that  I  was  looking  for  him  through  the  glass. 
Is  Mr.  North  at  home  ?" 

'^  He  is  not  within  at  present,  but  I  expect 
that  he  will  soon  return." 

This  was  very  properly  and  prudently  said 
by  the  young  lady  :  and  it  was  also  uttered  in  a 
very  becoming  and  suitable  tone  of  voice.  We 
must  explain. — Almost  ever  since  Lord  Slender 
had  taken  possession  of  the  mansion  at  Truckle- 
borough,  the  families  of  North  and  Slender  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  most  intimate  terms, 
with  a  kind  of  good-humoured  patronage  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Slender.  Louisa  had  been  very 
partial  to  Miss  North's  society,  and  both  of  the 
ladies  having  good  understandings,  amiable 
feelings,  and  unaffected  manners,  assimilated  m 
friendship,  notwithstanding  many  differences  of 
minor  consideration  in  their  respective  characters. 
As  Lord    Slender's   family  was   very  domestic 
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and  Louisa  was  quite  in  her  brother's  confidence, 
the  brother  and  sister  were  much  together,  and 
Miss  North  had  in  consequence  many  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Charles  Slen- 
der.    These  young  persons  were  very  at  a  proper 
age  to  fall  in  love,  and  were  very  well  situated  for 
that  purpose.     They  did  not,  however,  think  of 
any  attachment,  and  the   only  symptoms   of  it 
were,  on  the  part  of  Charles  Slender,  an  increas- 
ing fondness  for  his   sister;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Miss  North,  a  feeling  of  concern,  that  so  affec- 
tionate a  brother  and  sister  should  be  separated, 
as  she  supposed  that  they  soon  must,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Louisa.     When  the  marriage  had  taker* 
place,    Charles    missed    somewhat    more   than 
Louisa,  and  Emma  felt  that  her  concern  was 
not  only   for  the  separation  of  an  affectionate 
brother  and  sister.     Both  had  pretty  well  dis- 
covered by  this  time  why  they  missed  Louisa ; 
and  both  were  rather  confused  at  this  their  first 
meeting  since  the  marriage.     It  was,  therefore, 
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prudent  and  proper  that  Miss  North  should  not 
be  very  much  startled  at  the  appearance  of 
Charles  Slender ;  and,  though  confused,  it  was 
becoming  that  she  should  not  m.anifest  any 
strong  symptom  of  confusion.  Her  behaviour 
was  exactly  as  it  should  be. 

There  is  in  some  minds  a  beautiful  self-regu- 
lating power,  by  which,  without  the  labour  of 
calculation,  or  the  feeling  of  determinate  thought, 
and  without  possessing  an  intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  or  being  trained  by  any  pecuhar  dis- 
cipHne  or  instruction,  they  act  precisely  as  they 
ought;  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  instinct,  an  inspi- 
ration of  propriety,  which  renders  superfluous  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  discourses  of  Dr.  For- 
dvce,  or  the  "  Legacy""  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Exactly 
such  a  mind  was  that  of  Miss  North.  Blessed  is 
the  father  that  has  such  a  daughter — happy  the 
lover  that  has  made  such  an  election.  Beauty  must 
fade,  and  wit  may  lose  its  brilliancy,  but  the  well- 
tempered  and  rightly-attuned  mind  is  a  blessing  in 
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all  the  changes  of  human  life,  and  amidst  all  the 
interests  of  humanity :  it  makes  prosperity  sober, 
and  adversity  composed. 

We  are  detainino^  our  readers  from  the 
business  of  the  history.  When  Charles  Slender 
heard  that  Mr.  North  was  from  home,  but  likely  to 
return  very  soon,  he  said  something  about  continu- 
ino^  his  ride  and  callino:  ao^ain  as  he  came  back. 
He  made,  however,  no  movement  to  retire  ;  but 
continued  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  stood  when 
he  first  spoke.  Miss  North  could  not  say, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  continue  your  ride,"  nor  could  she 
say,  "  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  company 
till  my  father  comes  home.''"  After  another 
short  pause,  the  young  gentleman  observed  that 
the  morning  was  remarkably  warm,  and  the 
young  lady  assented  to  the  observation.  Then 
followed  another  pause.  Charles  Slender  then 
apologized  for  interrupting  Miss  North  at  her 
studies.  Miss  North  could  not  think  of  saying 
it  was  an  agreeable  interruption ;  she  only  said, 
M  3 
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that  her  occupation  was  writing  a  letter  to  Lady 
Vellura.  This  was  said  in  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  her  heart,  not  with  a  view  of  de- 
taining the  young  gentleman  by  engaging  in 
further  discourse,  but  rather  to  avoid  the  seem- 
ing parade  and  pomposity  of  affecting  to  be 
studying.  The  remark,  however,  gave  occasion 
to  Charles  Slender  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  his  sister's  good  qualities,  to 
all  which.  Miss  North  gave  her  unqualified 
assent, 

"  We  miss  Louisa  very  much  at  the  Hall ; 
my  father  is  always  talking  of  her,'"*  said  Charles. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  must  feel  the  loss  of 
her  society,''  rephed  Miss  North. 

"And  I  should  think,"  observed  Charles, 
"  that  it  m.ust  be  a  loss  to  you  :  for  you  have  not 
much  female  society  at  Truckleborough.  The 
young  ladies  at  the  rectory,  I  suppose,  are  not 
quite  so  much  to  your  taste  as  Louisa  was — 
though  I    have   heard   that    they  are    sensible 
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young  women.  You  will  meet  them  to-day  at 
the  Hall — I  suppose  you  will  come  with  Mr. 
North  ?" 

This  speech  of  the  heir  to  the  title  of  Lord 
Slender  was  not  uttered  very  fluently :  the'several 
members  of  it  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  much  longer  intervals  than  we  have  any 
means  of  marking  by  the  present  system  of  typo- 
graphy. While  he  was  speaking  he  kept  his 
position,  and  most  unthinkingly  kept  Miss  North 
standing  too.  After  a  short  interval,  this  fact 
seemed  to  occur  to  his  mind  in  a  moment,  and  he 
madea  movement  as  though  to  depart;  but  it  was 
a  kind  of  indefinite  movement,  and  Miss  North 
did  not  know  how  to  understand  it.  What 
indeed  could  the  vouno^  gentleman  do  ?  There 
were  two  modes,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
ways  of  departing,  namely,  through  the  door 
and  through  the  window.  Just  so  situated  was 
Mr.  North  himself  when  detected  at  the  Pi^'s 
Foot  and  Pie-crust  in  Shoe-lane ;  but  with  this 
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difference,  that  Mr.  North  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  out  at  any  rate,  and  the  Hon.  Charles 
Slender  would  have  been  glad  to  stay  in  at  any 
rate.     He  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  very 
absurd  to  stand  still  looking  at  Miss  Nordi,  and 
to  keep    Miss  North    standing   and  looking  at 
every  thing  in  the  room  but  him,  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time.     He  did  not  like  to  go,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  to  stay.     In  such  a  case  as 
this,  awkwardness  is  catching.     Emma  could  not 
imagine  what  it  was  that  detained  him,  and  as  it 
was  not  in  her  power  to  bid  him  go,  she  pre- 
sently  felt   embarrassed.      He  began   to   look 
serious,  as  if  preparing  to  utter  some  great  truths ; 
she  began  to  blush,  and  hardly  knew  wherefore ; 
but  she  felt  that  she  blushed,  and  was  perplexed. 
With  a  decided  and  resolute   effort,  she  at  last 
ventured  to  say : 

"  I  think.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  thing  particular 
to  say  to  my  father  before  you  meet  him  at  the 
Hall,   you    may   find  him   at   the  rectory.      I 
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know  that  he  intended  to  call  there  this  morn- 
ing :  and  as  he  often  gets  into  a  long  discussion 
with  Dr.  Mufflechops,  he  is  very  likely  now  de- 
tained by  conversation." 

This  remark  of  Miss  North's  was  too  good  to 
be  lost,  as  it  afforded,  the  young  gentleman  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  subject  which  lay 
near  his  heart,  but  could  not  easily  find  its  way 
to  his  lips.  Gathering  courage,  therefore,  and 
looking  composedly  serious,  he  deliberately  said  : 
"  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to 
Mr.  North,  and  something  also  to  say  to  Miss 
North;' 

This  speech  was  perplexing.  The  silence  and 
the  look  that  followed  it,  gave  it  an  interpretation; 
and  the  silence  with  which  Miss  North  heard  it, 
shewed  that  its  meaning  was  not  unknown  to  her. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  in  this  tacit 
acknowledgement,  and  the  young  lady  was  de- 
sirous of  speaking,  but  no  words  came  to  her  assis- 
tance. And  so  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  after  hearing  and  uttering  a 
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few  broken,  clumsily  formed  sentences,  which  nei- 
ther of  them  could  recollect,  or  repeat,  Miss  North 
found  that  there  was  an  imderstanding  between 
herself  and  Charles  Slender  of  a  very  interesting 
nature.  Nor  had  this  matter  been  long  settled, 
when  Mr.  North  returned  from  his  grand 
exploit  at  the  rectory.  Being  in  very  high 
spirits,  and  very  much  pleased  with  himself,  he 
was  very  much  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
every  thing  and  every  body  else.  He,  therefore, 
was  most  happy  to  see  Charles  Slender,  and 
expreiised  great  gratification  at  the  meeting. 

"  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Slender,  I  am  happy 
to  see  you.    His  lordship  is  well,  I  hope  ?" 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  North,  he  is  quite  w-ell, 
and  is  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  the  Hall  to-day.  I  was  just  about  to  call 
at  the  rectory — to  remind  you — '''' 

"  I  am  obliged  by  your  kind  intention,  my 
good  Sir,  but  I  need  no  memento  to  remind  me 
to  pay  my  respects  to  such  good  company  as  I 
meet  at  the  Hall." 
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Mr.  North  did  not  observe  that  Charles 
Slender  spoke  with  a  degree  of  hesitation,  nor 
did  he  see  that  his  daughter  was  suffused  with 
blushes.  It  is  sometimes  a  happy  thing  that 
people  can  be  occasionally  absorbed  in  their  o^vn 
thoughts,  and  intensified  by  their  own  interests, 
so  as  to  see  and  hear  nothing  but  what  perfectly 
pleases  them.  Mr.  North  had  this  faculty  in  a 
very  high  degree.  It  would  be  morose  to  call 
it  selfishness  :  it  would  be  incorrect  to  call  it 
egotism ;  perhaps  Dr.  Spurzheim  might  find  a 
name  for  it,  if  he  could  find  what  protuberance 
of  the  skull  intimated  its  existence  and  its  opera- 
tion :  we  should  be  disposed  to  denominate  it 
concentrativeness,  and  we  think,  that  if  it  have 
any  material  and  physical  indication,  that  indi- 
cation must  be  sought  for  in  the  centre  and  not 
at  the  outworks  of  the  brain.  This  is  a  mere 
conjecture  of  our  own,  and  we  are  not  sanguine 
as  to  its  truth  ;  so  we  express  our  theory  with 
■very  great  diffidence,  lest,  if  we  should  be  very 
positive,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  or  some  of  his  phreno- 
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logical  adherents,  should  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  break  some  coxcomb's  head,  in  order  to  come 
at  this  precious  craniological  kernel,  which,  if  it 
exists,  must  establish  the  science  of  skull-craft 
for  ever. 

To  proceed  with  our  story.  Mr.  North,  as 
we  have  said,  was  so  greatly  delighted  with 
himself,  and  with*  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops, 
whom  he  had  begun  to  consider  already  as 
part  and  parcel  of  himself,  that  he  saw  nothing 
of  the  blushes  of  Miss  Emma,  and  noticed  not 
the  confusion  of  manner  in  Charles  Slender, 
which  must  have  manifested  itself  to  any  other 
eye.     He  proceeded — 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  Slender,  I  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  rectory  this  morning,  and  there  you  proba- 
bly would  have  found  me ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
ti*uth,  I  have  a  very  high  respect  for  the  worthy 
doctor;  he  is  a  man  of  very  superior  mind, 
and  his  family  very  amiable,  very  amiable  in- 
deed, Mr.  Slender." 

Mr.  North  uttered  these  compliments  with  a 
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very  lively  expression,  and  Mr.  Slender  heard 
them  with  no  very  great  degree  of  astonishment ; 
for  he  knew,  young  as  he  was,  that  a  fresh 
convert  is  always  greatly  delighted  with  the 
virtues  and  understanding  of  those  to  whose 
opinions  he  is  brought  over,  and  more  especially 
of  such  of  them  as  are  most  intensely  zealous. 

As  the  day  was  advancingj  Charles  Slender 
took  his  leave  of  the  converted  politician,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  he  should  soon  meet  him 
again.  When  the  young  gentleman  was  gone, 
iNlr.  North,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  communi- 
cated to  his  daughter  the  agreeable  intelligence, 
that  the  Ivy  Cottage  would  soon  acknowledge  a 
new  mistress,  in  the  person  of  Cherubina. 

*'  And  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  that  the 
choice  which  I  have  now  made  will  meet  with 
your  approbation.  I  am  sure  a  more  amiable 
and  intelligent  lady  does  not  exist,  than  Miss 
Cherubina  Mufflechops.  I  certainly  did,  at  one 
time,  think  that  it  would  not  quite  befit  my  rank 
in  society  to  make  so  humble  a  choice  ;  but  if 
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Sir  Pertlnax  Pennyfarthing  does  not  regard  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Mufflechops  below  his  consider- 
ation, I  should  be  arrogant  to  think  them  below 
mine ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  doctor 
may  reach  the  episcopal  bench,  so  the  baronet 
intimated  to  me ;  and  in  that  case,  you  know, 
he  becomes  a  legislator,  which  is  the  highest 
condition  in  human  society ;  for  legislators  are 
the  directors  of  human  life." 

Miss  North  listened  very  attentively  to  what 
her  father  said,  and  replied  that  no  choice  which 
his  wisdom  should  make  could  possibly  be  un- 
pleasant to  her ;  for  she  had  a  perfect  reliance 
upon  his  judgment  and  good  sense,  and  was 
well  assured  that  he  would  always  do  what  was 
right. 

The  legislator  was  pleased  with  such  an  echo 
of  his  own  opinion  of  his  own  judgment,  and 
then,  as  became  him,  he  very  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment,  and  proceeded : 

"  I  have  made  this  choice,  because  I  con- 
sidered also  how  truly  desirable,  or  rather  how 
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completely  indispensable  it  is  that  in  the  matri- 
monial union  there  should  be  a  perfect  unani- 
mity in  political  opinion,  at  least  in  our  rank. 
Among  inferior  people,  indeed,  who  have  occa- 
sion only  at  intervals  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  it  does  not  much  signify  to  what 
parties  husband  and  wife  may  belong ;  but  we, 
who  are  in  the  rank  of  legislators,  and  have 
constant  occasion  for  the  exercise  and  use  of 
our  sentiments  on  politics, — we  ought  to  be  more 
cautious  in  selecting  partners:  and  we  should 
take  especial  care  to  let  no  consideration  in- 
duce us  to  compromise  the  great  duty  we  owe 
to  society,  to  uphold  and  maintain'  pure  and 
virtuous  principles  of  policy.  Therefore,  my 
dear  child,  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  not 
formed  the  matrimonial  connection  which  I  did 
once  meditate  with  Louisa  Slender,  now  Lady 
Vellum.  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  acknowledge 
Lord  Slender  as  a  friend  and  acquaintance  ; 
but  to  be  united  to  a  whig  family  by  marriage, 
I  should  not  at   all  approve  of;  and  this  con- 
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sideration  it  was  thai  led  me  to  recommend 
you  to  accept  the  hand  of  Sir  Pertinax  Penny- 
farthing,  who  is  a  man  of  very  pure  pohtical 
])nnciples." 

This  speech  was  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
Emma,  following,  as  it  did,  the  interesting  in- 
terview with  Charles  Slender.  Unfortunately 
for  her,  it  was  not  quite  obvious  to  her  under- 
standing, that  the  great  business  of  life  was 
]X>litical  arrangement.  She  had,  in  her  reading, 
frequently  grieved  for  the  sacrifices  of  affection 
to  which  royal  personages  were  exposed ;  and 
had  often  thought  that  many  of  those  sacrifices 
were  really  superfluous,  and  were  rather  the 
result  of  affected  wisdom  than  of  real  judg- 
ment ;  but  she  could  not  at  all  apprehend  that 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
be  member  of  parliament  for  a  session  or  two, 
should,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, be  united  to  one  whom  she  could  not  love, 
or  be  separated  from  one  whom  she  could  not 
but  love.     It   appeared  to  Miss  North's  poor 
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judgment,  that  the  nation  might  be  quite  as  vic- 
torious in  war,  and  quite  as  prospei'ous  in  peace, 
if  she  were  married  to  Charles  Slender,  as  if 
she  should  become  Lady  Pennyfarthing.  She 
knew  no  better ;  but  Mr.  North  having,  as  we 
have  above  hinted,  the  organ  of  concentrative- 
ness  strongly  developed,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, inveloped,  considered  his  own  self  as  so  im- 
}X)rtant  a  part  of  the  legislature,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  could  scarcely  proceed  without 
him.  It  was  to  him  almost  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  the  nation  had  gone  on  so  long  before 
he  was  born,  and  he  was  very  much  concerned 
to  think  what  would  become  of  the  world  when 
he  should  leave  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


He  was  not  taken  well,  he  had  not  dined. 
Tiie  veins  wntiiled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning. 

ShAkspearS. 


Lord  Slender  did  not  like  trouble,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  much  patronize  snug  little  parties, 
where  the   master  of  the  house  must  perforce 
give  his  own  personal  attention  to  his  guests ; 
but  preferred  a  more  multitudinous  entertain- 
ment, in  which  the  guests  might  entertain  one 
another.     A  party  of  that  kind  had  been  formed 
for  the  Hall.     The  corporation,   or  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  must   be  occasionally  invited.     His 
lordship   had  been    properly   instructed   as   to 
which  part  required  that  homage,  and  how  often 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Truckle- 
borough.  Dr.  Mufflechops  and  Mr.  Slapp 
were  most  benevolent  creatures  on  such  occa- 
^ons :  they  were  always  ready  to  share  with  hi? 
lordship  the  trouble  of  entertaining  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  even  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Muffle- 
chops  would  occasionally  condescend,  that  is,  as 
often  as  they  were  asked,  to  join  the  party  for 
the  same  purpose.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  party  was  large  and  magnificent. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  interior  of  Lord 
Slender 's  drawing-room  was  compacted  of  smiles, 
bou's,  curtsies,  flowers,  feathers,  silks,  satins, 
and  Sunday  clothes.  The  internal  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  there 
assembled  were  not  quite  so  gay.  There  were 
many>  who  were  not  quite  so  much  at  ease  as 
their  looks  seemed  to  indicate,  and  the  sinile 
was  only  on  the  surface.  There  was  poor 
Emma  North,  thinking  very  painfully  of  filial 
duty,  Charles  Slender,  and  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain :  wishing,  with  all  her  soul,  that  all  these 
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three  could  be  reconciled,  but  not  knowing  how 
it  was  possible,  or  likely  that  they  should  be* 
There  was  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops,  won- 
dering what  Mr,  North  could  mean  by  calling 
upon  her,  and  talking  about  his  own  profound 
wisdom  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  then  leaving, 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  business  for 
which    he  had  professed   to  call.       There  was 
Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing,  having  used  some 
effort   to   withdraw    his   affections   from    Miss 
North,  and  to  fix  them  on  Miss  Angelina,  and 
this  effort  had  not  been  quite  so  successful  as 
he  had  imagined  :  but  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tions to  the  new  object  of  his  choice,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  pleased  that  Miss  North  did 
not  make  herself  disagreeable,  so  that  he  might 
have    good  cause   to  dislike  her.     There    was 
Mrs.  Mufflechops,  now  pleased  at  Mr.  North's 
attention  to   Cherubina,  and  now  displeased  at 
his  attention  to  some  one  else ;  she  could  see 
nothing  to  settle  the  doubts   which    disturbed 
her  mind,  or  to  lead  to  any  decision  as  to  the 
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intentions  of  the  representative  of  Truckle- 
borough.  There  was  Charles  Slender,  thinking 
so  much  about  Emma  North,  that  he  could 
hardly  pay  due  and  decent  respect  to  the 
worthy,  upright,  enlightened,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent electors  of  Truckleborough.  There 
was  Mr.  North,  wishing  that  Lord  Slender 
would  take  a  little  more  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  contribute  more  effectually 
to  the  glory  of  Great  Britain,  by  making  long 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  while  he 
himself,  poor  man,  was  inwardly  grieved  that 
his  conscience  must  lead  him  to  vote  differently 
from  his  patron.  There  was  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
thinking  that  Lord  Slender  was  a  very  proud 
and  distant  kind  of  a  man ;  and  there  was  Mr 
Doolittle,  thinking  that  Lord  Slender  was  a 
whig.  There  was  the  mayor  of  Truckleborough, 
thinking  that  the  company  did  not  think  what 
a  great  man  he  was.  There  was  Mrs.  Clarke, 
thinking  that  Mrs.  Doolittle  was  overdone  with 
finery  ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Simpson,  wondering 
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that  Lord  Slender  should  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  such  vulgar  people  as  Mrs.  Doolittle 
and  Mrs.  Clarke.  There  was  Lord  Slender, 
very  desirous  of  doing  honor  to  ]\Irs.  Doolittle, 
but  unable  to  recollect  which  was  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
and  which  was  Mrs.  Simpson.  There  was  Mr. 
Smith,  who  thought  talent  superior  to  rank, 
and  was  mortified  that  rank  did  not  seem  to 
think  so  too.  And  last,  though  not  least,  there 
was  Dr.  Mufflechops,  wondering  what  the  cook 
could  be  thinking  of  to  keep  the  dinner  so 
long. 

Such,  and  so  complicated  and  varied,  are  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  the  feeling  of  mortals  : 
and  thus  does  the  philosophical  historian  pene- 
trate beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  bring 
before  the  view  of  the  mind  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  form  the  substance  of  our  rational 
and  intellectual  nature. 

Soon  were  the  thoughts  which  we  have 
above  enumerated  dispersed,  or  suspended  by 
the  annunciation  of  dinner.      Dr.    Mufflechops 
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ceased  to  wonder,  and  jealousy  forsook  awhile 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Simpson.  The  glory  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  take  away  Mr.  North's 
appetite,  and  Lord  Slender's  table  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  mayor  of  Truckleborough, 
than  Lord  Slender's  guests  were.  His  lord- 
ship was  quite  easy  at  the  dinner  table ;  he 
was  most  gracious  and  agreeable  to  his  guests. 
Mr.  North  forgot  that  he  was  dining  with  a 
whig,  and  the  aldermen  of  Truckleborough  con- 
sidered their  host  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  oppo- 
sition party.  It  would  be  very  entertaining  to 
our  readers,  if  we  could  describe  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  at  Lord  Slender's  table ; 
but  we  cannot,  and  what  is  more,  we  will  not ; 
and  what  is  more  still,  if  we  did,  our  readers 
would  not  believe  us.  Indeed,  such  is  our  opinion 
of  the  great  progress  which  intellect  has  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  especially  since 
the  formation  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and 
the  Gymnasium,  that  we  do  not  think  that  one 
man  in   a   thousand  would  have   patience    to 
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read  all  the  conversation,  which  passed  at  the 
table  of  a  lord  in  the  days  of  which  we  are 
writing.  What  could  there  be  worth  talking 
about  in  those  days?  Absolutely  nothing,  or 
at  least  nothing  that  is  now  made  the  subject 
of  conversation,  or  even  of  thought. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Lord  Slender 
began  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  practice  of 
giving  toasts.  The  King  was  the  first,  of  course  ; 
and,  in  compliment  to  the  aldermen,  the  next 
was.  Prosperity  to  the  town  of  Truckleborough. 
Mr.  Doolittle  was  pleased,  and  Mr.  Clarke 
was  pleased,  and  so  were  all  the  rest  of  the 
aldermen.  Mr.  Doolittle  stood  up,  to  make  a 
speech,  forgetting  that  he  was  not  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Mr.  Doolittle's  speech  was  short  and 
confused,  for  in  the  midst  of  it  the  recollection 
came  upon  him,  that  he  was  not  at  ^  civic 
festival. 

As  the  example  of  speechifying  was  set  by 
Mr.  DooHttle,  it  was  followed  by  Mr.  North, 
who,  by  the    united  influence   of  Cherubina's 
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^yes   and   Lord    Slender's   wine,    had    become 
more  eloquent,  loyal,  and  sentimental  than  ever; 
and  when  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Babblethwaite, 
Lord  Slender  proposed  as  a  toast  "  the  English 
bar,"  Mr.  North,  forgetting  the  presence  of  so 
distinguished   an  ornament  of   the   bar  as  Mr; 
Babblethwaite,  and    thinking  onlv    of   himself 
in  his  favourite  capacity  of  a    legislator    and 
maker  of  those  laws,  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  make  it  their  business  to  expound,  and 
their  amusement  to  confound,  set  out  upon  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  laws  of  E norland  were  the  best  of  all 
possible  laws,   as  if  every  body  did  not  know 
that ;  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  best  of 
aU  possible   legislators,  and  that  he  was  most 
comprehensive  in   his    views,   and  most   unde- 
viating  in  the  steadiness   and  firmness   of  his 
opinions.     There  was  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
Mr.   North's  eloquence.      Lord    Slender  liked 
it   very   well,   for  it  required   no  attention  to 
follow  its  meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  was  some- 
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what  incomprehensible  in  its  concatenation  :  and 
as  Lord  Slender  himself  lent  a  willing  ear,  or  at 
least  eye,  to  Mr.  North's  harangue,  the  rest  of 
the  company  did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  mani- 
festations of  impatience.  During  the  speech,  or 
rather  speechification  of  Mr.  North,  the  ladies 
left  the  dining-room  ;  but  the  representative  of 
Truckleborough  continued  talking,  and  gave 
the  company  a  compendious  history  of  ancient 
and  modern  Europe,  the  whole  and  sole  in- 
ference from  which  was,  that  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  government  had  never  been  thoroughly 
understood  by  any  one,  before  Mr.  North  applied 
his  mighty  mind  to  the  vast  subject,  and  saw  at 
once  through  all  its  various  complications. 

This  was  very  edifying  to  Lord  Slender,  and 
to  Mr.  Alderman  Doolittle  ;  but  they  could  not 
help  thinking  thac  politics  had  been  as  weU 
understood  at  Truckleborough  before  Mr.  North 
was  born,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  even  with 
the  assistance  of  that  gentleman's  profound  and 
comprehensive  views. 
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«  Well,  Mr.  North,"  said  Lord  Slender, 
"  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  in- 
teresting discussion  vnih  which  you  have  fa- 
voured us ;  but  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  as  long  as  the  world 
stands.  I  see  no  remedy  for  it ;  we  must  make 
the  best  we  can  of  it." 

*«  My  lord,"  replied  Mr.  North,  "  I  beg, 
with  all  due  deference,  to  dissent  from  your 
view  of  this  subject.  I  am  by  no  means  of 
opinion,  that  there  must  be  a  diversity  in  men's 
views  of  policy.  I  rather  incline  to  think,  that 
all  who  think  wrongly  are  in  error." 

"  True,  Mr.  North,"  returned  his  lordship, 
"  I  am  exactly  of  your  way  of  thinking  in  that 
particular ;  you  are  very  right  indeed,  very 
right :  all  who  think  wrongly,  are  certainly  in 
error." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  but  you  anticipate  me ;  and 
so  far,  I  have  only  asserted  an  identical  proposi- 
tion." 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  North,  and  a  very  ingenious 
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one  it  is.  I  like  philosophical  views,  they  enlarge' 
the  mind,  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  bottle  stands  mth 
you." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  lord,"  said  Dr. 
Mufflechops.  But  in  what  Dr.  Mufflechops  did 
agi'ee  with  Lord  Slender,  is  not  exactly  known  ; 
whether  it  was  in  considering  Mr.  North^s  iden- 
tical proposition  very  ingenious,  or  in  believing 
that  the  bottle  stood  with  Mr.  Doolittle.  Per- 
haps the  agreement  extended  to  both  subjects. 
The  doctor  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  one 
of  those  sweet  natures  that  are  so  peculiarly 
constructed  for  conformity.  There  was  nothing 
about  him  contradictious  or  disputatious.  He 
was  very  zealous  for  the  church,  but  he  had 
no  bitterness  in  his  zeal,  though  he  might  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  rather  warm  language  against 
dissidents  and  gainsayers.  His  ingenuity  in 
coinciding  with  Lord  Slender  was  truly  exem- 
plary ;  and  were  it  possible  to  commit  to  writing 
and  to  printing  all  the  particulars  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  coincidence  b^  which  the  doctor 
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enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  whig  lord,  without 
interfering  with  his  prospects  of  preferment  from 
ministerial  patronage,  a  very  pretty  little  book 
might  be  made  of  it,  called,  "  The  Preferment 
Hunters  Vade  Mecum.''  There  are  certainly 
some  very  great  benefits  in  thus  seeking  to 
make  advantage  from  two  parties  :  it  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  produce  great  candour 
and  liberality  of  feeling,  or,  at  least,  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  may  also,  with  those  preferment 
hunters  who  hke  to  understand  the  opinions 
which  they  profess,  lead  to  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  opinions,  and  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  human  minds.  Dr.  Muffle- 
chops  was  liberalized  by  his  attempt  to  please 
both  parties ;  but  how  far  his  knowledge  was 
increased,  is  unknown,  and  is  unimportant. 

Curious  was  the  spectacle,  or  pair  of  specta- 
cles, at  Lord  Slender's  table,  in  the  persons  of 
Dr.  Mufflechops  and  Mr.  North.  Both  were 
patronized  by  his  lordship,  both  differed  from 
his  lordship  in  politics,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
N  3 
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both  his  lordship  was  perfectly  indifferent.    Sa 
far  there  was  a  resemblance :  but  the  point  of 
difference   was    in   the   circumstance   that    the 
doctor  concealed  or  softened  over  his  difference 
of  opinion  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
the  representative    was    almost  eager   to  state 
and  justify   his    opposition.     Which   was   the 
most  honest  of  the  two,  we  leave  casuists  to  de- 
termine.    Fortunately,  however,  for  Mr,  North, 
Lord  Slender  did  not  heed  his  opposition ;  and 
as  fortunately  for  Dr.  Mufflechops,  his  lordship 
was  not  at  all  observant  of  the  great  pains  which 
he  took  to  pay  his  court  by  assentation   and 
complaisance.     They  did  neither  of  them  give 
his  lordship  any  trouble,  one,   because  he  did 
not  contradict ;  and  the  other,  because  he  did 
not  wait  for,  or  demand  an  elaborate  answer  to 
his  elaborate  arguments.     It  is  a  great  comfort 
that   such   logicians  as   Mr.   North   do  not   in 
general  desire  any  thing  more  than  the  semblance 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  their  listeners. 

Now,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  North   that  Dr. 
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Mufflechops  was  paying  rather  more  attention 
to  his  conversation,  or  dissertation,  than  Lord 
Slender  was,  he  directed  himself  more  especially 
and  decidedly  to  the  reverend  rector :  and  as 
his  reverence  revered  loyalty,  he  paid  a  very 
gratifying  attention  to  all  that  Mr.  North  was 
pleased  to  say  ;  and  after  many  attempts  at  ex- 
pressing his  entire  coincidence  with  the  political 
views  of  the  representative  of  Truckleborough, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  saying — 

"  Yes,  Mr.  North,  yes,  your  views  are  truly 
philosophical  and  comprehensive.  I  only  wish 
that  such  ideas  were  more  common ;  it  would  be 
greatly  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  our  coun- 
try. But  I  fear  that  it  too  often  happens,  that 
people  are  carried  away  by  their  prejudices  and 
passions,  and  do  not  listen  to  reason,  or  make 
any  use  of  their  judgment.  There  are  too  many 
gentlemen,  I  am  afraid,  who  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  have  not  taken  a  phi- 
losophical view  of  politics :  they  are  men  of  in- 
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experience;  and  no  wonder,  Mr.  North,  it  should 
be  so,  when  they  are,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  elected 
by  a  multitude  of  people  who  have  no  political 
experience.  Look  now^,  for  instance,  at  the 
county  elections.  An  indiscriminate  mass  of 
little  freeholders,  who  have  had  no  experience, 
and  who  have  no  discernment,  collect  together 
and  return  to  parliament  a  representative  ; 
and  how  should  they  know  on  what  principle  to 
make  their  choice  ?'' 

"  Dr.  Mufflechops,  you  are  right.  It  is,  in- 
deed^ a  great  evil  that  persons  unacquainted 
with  political  ajffairs  should  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  them,  either  as  representatives  or  elec- 
tors. Now,  in  the  case  of  Truckleborough,  and 
other  such  like  towns,  where  the  electors  are  few 
and  permanent,  there  may  be  some  political 
knowledge,  and  their  choice  does  not  depend 
upon  caprice.  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
thoughtless  and  ignorant  people,  who  do  not 
take  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  view  of 
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things,  make  a  mockery  of  such  mode  of  elec- 
tion ;  but  it  has  great  and  decided  advantagesj 
and  prevents  the  administration  of  affairs  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  undiscerning  mul- 
titude." 

If  our  readers  imagine  that  during  this  pro- 
found and  philosophical  discussion,  Mr.  Coun- 
sellor Babblethwaite  was  silent  or  inattentive, 
they  err :  if  they  think  that,  though  not  silent, 
he  said  nothing  worth  recording,  they  are  right; 
He  merely  observed,  after  much  more  talk  on 
the  subject — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  North.  I  have 
always  thought  with  you  upon  every  topic.  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  change  my  opinion.  The 
multitudinous  elections  are  very  dangerous  to 
public  safety  and  political.  The  fewer  the 
hands  into  which  they  fall,  the  better  it  is  for 
the  community.  There  are  few  persons  who 
know  how  to  govern  themselves,  as  well  as  others 
know  how  to  govern  them;" 
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Mr.  North  hardly  knew  whether  this  was 
banter  or  not.  Dr.  Mufflechops  thought  it 
was  :  and  as  the  gentlemen  at  that  moment  were 
leaving  the  dining-room,  the  doctor  accompanied 
Mr.  North  into  the  drawing-room,  talking  as 
they  went,  of  Mr.  Babblethwaite's  propensity  to 
bantering.  The  doctor,  in  the  earnestness  of 
his  talk,  laid  hold  of  Mr.  North's  arm,  and  thus 
they  entered  the  drawing-room  most  sociably 
together.  The  first  persons  who  attracted  their 
attention  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cherubina  Muffle- 
chops,  sitting  together  on  a  sofa,  and  engaged 
in  apparently  close  and  serious  conversation. 
When  the  two  ladies  observed  the  two  gentle- 
men approaching,  they  directed  unanimously 
and  simultaneously  their  looks  to  the  reverend 
doctor,  so  that  Mr.  North  had  a  most  excellent 
opportunity  to  escape,  if  in  his  morning's  inter- 
view with  Miss  Cherubina  any  thing  had  tran- 
spired to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  his  intended 
partner.     It  did,    however,    so    happen,    that 
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though  the  attention  of  the  two  ladies  was  de- 
cidedly directed  to  Dr.  Mufflechops,  yet  their 
eyes  were  not  so  completely  withdrawn  from  Mr. 
North  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  any  ad- 
vances to  conversation,  or  notice  on  his   part. 
Pleasant,  therefore,  to  the   ear  of  Cherubina, 
and  pleasant  to  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Mufflechops  was 
the  voice  of  Mr.  North,  who,  in  tones  of  gaiety 
and  good  humour,  addressed  them.     With  due 
and  becoming  discretion  of  look,  an  d  with  suit- 
able gravity  of  manner  did  the  ladies  reply  to 
the  representative  of  Truckleborough.     At  Mr. 
North's  soUcitation,  Cherubina  resumed  her  seat 
on  the  sofa,  and  the  gallant  philosopher  sat  be- 
side   her.      Having    indulged    himself   to    his 
heart's  content  in  talking  politics  with  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  dining-room,   he  no  longer  con- 
tinued the  discussion  with  Cherubina,  but  most 
elegantly  and  agreeably  talked  about  nothing  or 
every  thing,  for  it  is  much  the  same. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  young  lady 
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changed  her  seat,  and  in  the  course  of  another 
short  time  Mr.  North  was  at  her  side  again, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  all 
Truckleborough  said  that  Mr.  North  was  going 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops. 
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CHAPTER  XVi; 


Now  I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Youi  salt  tear's  bead.  *  •  * 

*  *  *        Come,  come,  disclose 

The  state  of  your  affection. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 


We  might  have  told  our  readers,  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  Charles  Slender  was  as  attentive  to 
Miss  North,  as  Mr.  North  was  to  Miss  Cheru- 
bina  Mufflechops ;  but  Mr.  North  is  not  merely 
our  hero,  for  whom  we  entertain  reverence,  but 
verily  he  is  our  pet,  for  whom  we  have  an  affec- 
tion ;  so  that  in  a  party,  we  can  hardly  think  of 
paying  common  attention  to  any  one  else.  Charles 
Slender  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary , 
make  a  very  good  husband,  and  be  a  very  re- 
spectable member  of  parUament ;  but  good 
husbands  and  respectable  members  of  parliament , 
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are  not  always  the  most  interesting  characters  to 
be  dwelt  upon  as  objects  of  contemplation.  The 
most  perplexing  subjects  that  can  sit  to  an  artist, 
are  meek,  mild,  modest  maidens,  whose  features 
are  all  regular,  and  whose  complexions  are  fair, 
who  have  no  angularities  of  visage,  and  whose 
faces  have  no  lines  of  singularity.  Equally 
puzzling  and  tormenting  to  the  moral  artist  are 
those  common-place,  worthy,  respectable  people, 
who  never  go  mad  for  the  amusement  of  their 
ellow  mortals,  and  whose  virtues  are  not  so  out- 
rageously magnificent  as  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  who,  by  the  way,  would  never  have 
been  fit  for  the  hero  of  a  tale,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  priggish  coxcombry.  That  was  his  line 
of  distinction,  and  fortunately  for  his  readers, 
Richardson  never  saw  it,  or  he  would  have 
slurred  it  over,  and  Grandison  would  never  have 
become  immortal.  Happily  for  us  we  are  quite 
aware  of  the  untractableness  of  these  dreadfully 
good  people,  and  so  we  let  them  alone,  and  leave 
what  concerns  them  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
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If  we  have  readers  of  any  power  of  imagination, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  fill  up  all  the 
chasms  in  our  history.  They  will  know  that  as  soon 
as  Charles  Slender,  who  was  a  very  amiable  man, 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  North,  who  was  a 
very  amiable  young  lady,  they  must  of  course 
fall  deeply  and  irremediably  in  love  with  each 
other  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  defy  two  persons 
of  the  same  character  and  temper,  and  in  similar 
situation,  to  do  otherwise.  Our  ingenious  readers 
will,  without  our  assistance,  readily  form  to  their 
mind's  eye,  a  proper  image  of  Charles  Slender 
and  Emma  North,  looking  and  sighing,  and 
sighing  and  looking  at  each  other,  in  many  places 
where  we  have  not  said  a  word  upon  the  subject. 
"  A  word  to  the  wise,^^  is  a  very  good  proverb  ; 
but  the  truly  wise  hardly  need  even  a  single 
word  to  direct  them,  for  they  have  sagacity 
enough  without  its  assistance. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  without  good  reason 
and  just  cause,  that  we  suffered  the  love  of 
Charles  Slender  and  Emma  North  to  make  its 
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silent  progress :  for  the  parties  themselves  nevet 
knew  when  and  how  it  was  they  fell  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  it  would  be  great  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  historian  to  affect  to  know 
more  about  the  concerns  of  his  subjects  than 
they  themselves  did.  This  arrogance  is,  alas  ! 
not  unusual,  especially  with  philosophical  histo- 
ries, but  we  are  not  only  philosophical  but 
modest. 

We  have  said  that  all  Truckleborough  knew 
that  Mr.  North  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Cherubina  Mufflechops,  and  we  have  also  inti- 
mated that  the  love  which  Charles  Slender  bore 
to  Emma  North  was  not  so  public ;  but  still  it 
was  not  altogether  unknown,  at  least  not  unsus- 
pected, for  the  good  people  at  the  rectory  had 
strong  suspicions  that  there  was  something  be- 
tween the  young  folks.  They  wondered,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  heir  to  so  large  an  estate  should 
not  look  out  for  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  and 
they  did  not  think  that  Miss  North  was  suffi- 
ciently accomplished  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
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expectant  of  such  high  rank.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  but  it  is  too  true,  that  when  young  people, 
and  middle-aged  people,  and  old  people,  think 
of  raarrjing  they  are  so  very  absurd  as  to  consult 
only  their  own  inclinations,  which  is  the  last 
thing  they  ought  lo  think  about.  They  never  will 
consult  all  their  lends,  and  acquaintance,  and 
neighbours ;  whereas  if  they  would  but  do  so, 
and  would  not  marry  till  they  had  received  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  all  who  think  them- 
selves competent  to  give  an  opinion,  how  many 
imprudent  and  ill-assorted  marriages  would  be 
prevented,  and  also  what  a  vast  deal  of  sorrow 
would  be  avoided  !  For  we  hear  how  sorry  is 
I\Iiss  Smith,  that  Miss  Clarke  should  marry 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Jackson,  and  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  an  elegant  and  accomplished  man 
as  Mr.  Simpson,  should  marry  such  a  pretty- 
faced  simpleton  as  Miss  Robinson.  All  this 
sorrow  arises  from  the  perverseness  of  ^Ir. 
Simpson  and  Miss  Clarke,  in  not  consulting 
Miss  Smith,  and  ten  thousand  other  persons  of 
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distinction.  The  world,  gentle  reader,  will  never 
be  as  wise  as  you  and  I. 

It  being  suspected  at  the  rectory  that  there 
was  an  attachment  between  Charles  Slender  and 
Emma  North,  hints  to  that  effect  were  dropped 
in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  North,  who  now  continued 
his  visits  as  an  acknowledged  and  avowed  suitor 
to  Miss  Cherubina  Mufflechops.  Mr.  North 
was  not  a  man  to  understand  or  comprehend 
hints.  Mrs.  Mufflechops  was  not  a  woman  to 
have  curiosity  excited  and  not  gratified.  In 
plain  language,  then,  the  curious  one  inquired 
of  Mr.  North,  if  such  were  the  truth. 

'*  Is  it  really  a  fact,  Mr.  North,  that  Charles 
Slender  is  to  lead  Miss  North  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  ?  We  have  heard  such  a  report,  and  I 
said,  I  was  resolved  to  ask  you  if  it  were  true.'' 

So  spake  Mrs.  Mufflechops,  violating  at  once 
two  proprieties,  viz.  the  propriety  of  metaphor 
and  the  propriety  of  politeness.  It  would  have 
been  more  polite  to  suspend  curiosity  till  Mr. 
North  should  see   fit  to  reveal   the   important 
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secret ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  violation  of 

propriety  to  call  any  part  of  a  christian  church 

the  altar  of  Hymen,  or  the  hymeneal  altar.     We 

have,  as  our  readers  may  already  have  observed, 

a  great  respect  for  classical  allusion,  but  we  hope 

that  our  readers  have  also  observed,  that  we  have 

great  regard  for  propriety  ;  and  we  do  not  think 

it   by  any  means  consistent  with  propriety  to 

mingle    heathen    and  christian  allusions.     We 

respect   the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not 

because  thev  were  heathens,  but  because  thev 

were  men  of  genius,  and  we  do  not  need  to  debase 

our  feelings  by  the  adoption  of  their  mythology, 

but  to  purify  our  taste  by  an  acquaintance  ^vith 

their  genius.     We  contend,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 

Mufflechops  was  wrong  in  her  metaphor,  and  we 

held   it  to   be   absolutely   impossible  that   Dr. 

Mufflechops   could   ever   have  designated    any 

part  or  parcel  of  that  venerable  edifice  in  which 

he  officiated,  as  the  altar  of  H3rmen.     As  well 

might  we  call  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  temple  of 
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Mars,  or  of  Neptune,  because  therein  are  sus- 
pended trophies  of  mihtary  and  naval  victory. 

Mr.  North  did  not  observe  the  incongruity  of 
Mrs.  Mufflechop's  speech,  but  replied : 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  hope  not.  I  respect  my 
Lord  Slender,  as  a  worthy  man  in  private  life, 
and  as  a  valuable  friend,  in  whose  society  I 
enjoy  much  interesting  conversation  ;  but  I  could 
never  give  my  consent  to  the  marriage  of  my 
daughter  into  his  family.  He  is  a  decided  and 
obstinate  whig  in  his  politics,  and  I  could  never 
approve  of  that  party.  It  has  been  always  my 
opinion  that  opposition  is  a  very  bad  thing.  If 
Lord  Slender,  or  even  Mr.  Charles  Slender,  would 
but  renounce  their  opposition  pohtics,  I  might 
consent  to  such  an  aiHance,  for  the  family  is 
otherwise  very  respectable." 

"But  Lord  Vellum  has  married  into  that 
family,  and  he  is  not  in  opposition,  nor  likely  to 
be  while  he  keeps  his  place.'' 

^*  You   are   perfectly   right,   madam ;    Lord 
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Vellum  is  not  in  opposition ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
Lady  Vellum  does  not  hold  the  same  political 
sentiments  as  her  father ;  and  the  case  is  therefore 
different;' 

The  conversation  dropped.     Mr.  North  went 
home,  and  as  he  went  he  thought  of  what  Mrs. 
Mufflechops  had  said,  and  he  was  concerned  that 
there  had  been  occasion  for  such  discussion ;  for 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  there  must  be  some 
ground  for  the  suspicion  :  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  he  recollected  that  his  daughter  had  spent 
many  months  undei   Lord  Slender's  roof;  that 
Charles  Slender  was  almost  the  only  young  gen- 
tleman with  whom  she  had  any  acquaintance;  that 
Sir  Pertinax  Pennyfarthing  had  in  vain  solicited 
the  honor  of  her  hand;  that  Charles  Slender  had 
been  particularly   attentive  to  Emma ;  and  that 
Emma  had  always  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  Slender  family,  and  had  expressed  her  regard 
for  them  generally,  and  had  commended  Lor 
Slender's  good  nature  and  Louisa's  good  sense, 
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but  had  not  said  a  word  about  Charles,  who  pos- 
sessed both  these  qualities. 

These  considerations  led  Mr.  North  to  the 
conclusion  that  Charles  Slender  had  won  the 
heart  of  Emma.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  he  directly 
charged  the  young  lady  with  the  sin  of  being 
in  love  with  a  whig.  Poor  Emma  could  not 
deny  it. 

"  And  he  has  made  you  an  offer,  and  you  have 
accepted  it,"  said  Mr.  North,  in  the  tone  of 
one,  who  was  expecting  and  prepared  for  some 
dreadful  calamity.  Emma  now  began  to  wish 
that  her  wishes  for  her  father's  political  conversion 
had  not  been  so  outrageously  fulfilled.  She 
replied  most  meekly : 

*'  Mr.  Slender  has  certainly  mentioned  the 
subject  to  me,  but  I  have  not  accepted  his 
offer-" 

The  daughter  of  the  philosophical  pohtician 
was  about  to  qualify  this  sentence  by  some  such 
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addition  as  "  decidedly,"  or  the  like :  but  the 
philosopher  having  heard  as  much  as  he  wished 
to  hear,  eagerly  said  : 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,  my 
dear   child,   you  did  perfectly   right  to  refuse 
him.     It  would  have  given  me  very  great  con- 
cern had  you  consented  to  marry  a  man  of  whig 
politics.     You  know   I   always  have  expressed 
my  dishke  of  that  party.     There  may  be  in  it 
many  worthy  men,  such   as  the  Slenders,  who 
are,  indeed,  the  very  best  of  the  party,  for  they 
do  not  render  themselves  noxious  to  govern- 
ment, by  violent  and  noisy  opposition  ;  but  I 
wish  you,  my   dear  Emma,  to  form  an  alliance 
in  a  family  of  decided  loyalty.     That  has  been 
always    my    wish.      You    are    but    young    at 
present :  you  have  not  seen  much  of  the  world. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  wish  you  to  be  ambitious ; 
but  you  ought  certainly  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  consideration  that  rank  is  desirable.     For 
too  often,  under  the  pretence  of  humility  and 
contentment,  persons  who  might  have  risen  to 
o  2 
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distinction,  have  sunk  down  into  comparative 
contempt.  Charles  Slender  is,  indeed,  heir  to 
a  title  and  a  good  estate ;  but  he  is  a  man  of 
no  political  importance,  and  consequently  of 
no  consideration ;  now  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  better  to  be  considerable  without  a  title,  than 
inconsiderable  with  one.  A  nobleman  who  is  of 
no  account  in  the  political  world,  is  merely  a 
rich  man  with  a  nick  name,  and  his  rank  is 
rather  an  incumbrance  than  a  satisfaction,  I 
am  pleased,  my  dear  daughter,  to  find  that  you 
have  exercised  so  sound  a  judgment  in  this 
affair." 

Emma  North  was  not  pleased  with  this  speech. 
She  was  confused  and  embarrassed,  and  knew 
not  how  to  answer  it,  but  felt  unwilling  to  pass 
it  over  unanswered,  thereby  taking  credit  to 
herself  for  sounder  judgment  than  she  really 
possessed.  What  she  had  said  could  not  be 
retracted;  and  as  it  was  not  qualified  at  the 
moment  of  its  utterance,  she  felt  a  reluctance  to 
throw  a  gloom  over  her  father's  spirits,  when  he 
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was  in  such  mental  exultation.  She  knew  that 
he  would  not  interpose  any  insuperable  obstacle 
to  her  marriage  with  Charles  Slender,  but  she 
was  desirous  of  his  approbation  as  well  as  per- 
mission, and  was  also  well  satisfied  that  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  Charles  Slender  personally  : 
yet  she  did  not  see  clearly  how  the  political 
objection  could  be  done  away.  Instead  of  im- 
mediately, and  directly  contradicting  her  father 
as  to  his  theory  of  her  own  wisdom,  she  put  the 
case  hypothetically,  saying: 

"  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  you,  my  dear 
father,  that  rank  is  so  very  desirable  in  forming 
a  matrimonal  connection  :  and  even  if  it  were,  I 
think  that  the  Slenders,  though  in  opposition, 
are  people  of  high  rank,  at  least  higher  than  we 
are." 

''  My  dear  child,  you  are  in  error,  you  mistake 
title  for  consideration.  If  Lord  Slender  were 
to  become  a  duke,  he  never  would  rise  into  con- 
sideration :  he  is  too  indolent,  and  he  is  a  decided 
oppositionist.     He  is  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and  his 
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son,  though  a  very  worthy  young  man,  is  not 
much  better  than  Lord  Slender  himself.  I  did 
myself  once  think  of  marrying  into  Lord 
Slender's  family,  as  you  know,  and  thought 
indeed  that  the  rank  of  the  family  was  suitable ; 
and  so  it  was  as  relates  to  the  lady ;  but  when  a 
husband  is  taken,  his  rank  and  his  consideration 
are  the  limit  of  the  rank  and  consideration  of  his 
wife.  If  I  had  married  Louisa,  I  might  have 
raised  her  to  any  degree  of  consideration ;  but 
if  you  were  to  be  married  to  Charles  Slender, 
you  must  continue  in  that  same  station  of  com- 
parative obscurity,  which  seems  likely  to  be  the 
unchangeable  fate  of  that  family.  I  am  glad 
you  have  refused  him :  you  acted  very  wisely. 
NowSirPertinax  Penny  farthing  is  only  a  baronet, 
but  he  may  one  day  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
but  the  Slenders  belong  to  a  party  that  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  power.  I  think  you  did  very 
right  in  not  giving  the  young  gentleman  any 
encouragement.  You  did  not  behave  rudely 
to  him  :   of  course,    I  need    not  ask  such    a 
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question  :  I  know  you  to  be  incapable  of  acting 
so." 

All  this  was  rather  too  much  for  Miss  North. 
She  was  agitated,  and  she  wept,  visibly,  not 
audibly.  The  representative  of  Truckleborough 
saw  the  rising  blush  and  the  falling  tear,  and 
the  sight  moved  him  :  his  thoughts  were  recalled, 
amd  he  was  roused  from  his  absence.  For  not- 
withstanding all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  it 
had  not  for  a  moment  occurred  to  his  mind, 
that  though  the  offer  had  not  been  accepted 
already,  it  might  perhaps  be  accepted  afterwards. 
The  blushes  and  tears  of  Emma  threw  a  new 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  the  mind  of  Mr. 
North  was  immediately  illuminated,  and  though 
the  truth  had  been  slow  in  entering  his  mind,  it 
was  very  quick  in  taking  possession  of  it.  There- 
upon the  pride  of  high  consideration  was  abated, 
and  the  political  indolence  of  the  Slender  family 
was  forgotten.  The  politician  was  lost  in  the 
feelings  of  the  father,  and  there  was  in  his  mind 
only  a  deep  feeling  for  his  dear  daughter,  that  she 
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should  blush  and  weep.  Mr.  North  had  seldom 
seen  his  daughter  in  tears,  so  that  the  unusual 
sight  was  deeply  moving,  and  it  touched  him 
as  he  had  not  been  touched  for  many  years. 
For  his  thoughts  had  been  occupied,  indeed,  by 
human  interests,  but  not  by  human,  frail,  and 
mortal  feelings :  he  had  thought  of  oppression, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  had  only 
been  developed  in  the  form  of  indignation  against 
the  oppressor ;  and  a  sickly  abhorrence  of 
existing  institutions,  and  a  vain  shadowy  hope 
of  undefined  and  inapprehensible  reformation. 
The  feelings  of  humanity,  however,  belonged  to 
him ;  they  needed  only  to  be  awakened.  But 
though  there  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  North 
a  kind  and  paternal  emotion  excited  by  his 
daughter's  agitation  and  tears,  yet  when  the 
first  rush  of  these  thoughts  subsided,  up  rose 
again  the  favourite  theme,  and  ambition  was 
only  tempered,  not  subdued — forgotten  only  for 
a  moment,  not  renounced  for  ever.  He  spoke 
to  his  daughter  kindly  and  tenderly ;  he  told 
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her,  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  his  paternal 
authority  to  contradict  her  inclinations,  or  to 
interfere  with  her  happiness.  He  only  desired 
that  she  would  not  be  too  hasty  in  fixing  her 
affections,  or  too  ready  to  yield  assent  to  the 
ardent  solicitations  of  her  lover.  He  would  use 
only  argument  to  convince,  not  authority  to 
controul.  He  would  not  prohibit,  or  impede 
all  intercourse  mth  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  but 
he  only  requested,  as  an  especial  favour  on  the 
part  of  his  daughter,  that  she  would  at  least 
for  a  time  suspend  her  judgment. 

Emma  made  the  promise  that  she  would  not 
give  an  immediate  consent,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
company her  father  again  to  London,  before  she 
would  give  any  decided  encouragement  to 
Charles  Slender.  On  this  promise,  permission 
was  granted  to  her  to  continue  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Slender  family.  Poor  Mr.  North, 
with  his  philosophical  and  comprehensive  views 
of  political  affairs,  knew  exactly  nothing  at  all 
of  the  human  heart.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
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idea  in  how  sweet  a  tone  of  voice,  and  what  s 
pretty  and  lovely  expression  of  countenance, 
Emma  would  tell  Charles  Slender  that  she 
would  not  positively  accept  his  offer,  till  she  had 
been  once  more  to  London  with  her  father.  He 
did  not  think  with  what  a  pleasant  smile  Charles 
Slender  would  reply  to  Emma's  intimation,  that 
he  must  consider  himself  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
offer  his  hand  to  whomsoever  it  might  please 
him  so  to  do.  But  such  a  scene  did  take  place : 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  scene  by 
description.  Imagination  has  brighter  colours 
than  a  writer's  pen,  and  finer  lines,  and  nicer 
shades,  than  the  rude  ruggedness  of  written 
words  can  ever  express. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Much  had  he  cured  the  tumour  of  his  vehij 

He  judged  more  clearly  uow,  and  saw  more  plain  ; 

For  those  soft  airs  had  temper'd  every  thought.^ 

Andrew  Marvell, 


Parliament  was  about  to  meet.  From  an 
object  of  such  intense  interest,  Mr.  North  could 
not  be  absent.  We,  gentle  reader,  have  an  ad- 
vantage which  Mr.  North  had  not;  we  can  pass 
over  a  month  or  two  in  a  single  moment,  if  the 
events  of  those  months  do  not  interest  us;  he, 
poor  man,  was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  till 
the  regular  course  of  time  brought  on  the  event- 
ful period  which  should  see  his  o^vn  important 
self  seated  in  senatorial  conclave.  He  could  not 
turn  over  two  leaves  at  a  time  of  nature's  volume, 
but  he  must  go  regularly  through.     The  time 
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at  last  did  come.     The  heart  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Truckleborough  beat  high  within  him. 
Expectation  filled  him  with  undefined  emotions. 
Slowly  rolled  the  sluggish  wheels  of  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  him  and   his  daughter  to  the 
great  metropolis ;    at  length  he  arrived  at  his 
journey's  end.  There  are  some  events  in  history, 
which  have  all  their  interest  from  the  magnifi- 
cent  and  splendid  language  in  which  the  his- 
torian is  pleased  to  clothe  them ;  there  are  others 
which  are  too  o^reat  for  words,  and  too  interesting 
in  themselves  to  bear  embellishment.     Of  this 
latter  kind  was    the  arrival  of  ]\Ir.   North  in 
London,  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament:  but  such 
is  the  vanity  of  authorship,   that  we  must  use 
words  where  none  are  necessary.     Numa,  Solon, 
Lycurgus,   hide   your   diminished  heads  !    Ye 
legislated  for  people  whose  glory  hath  passed 
away,  and  for  nations  that  are  now  no  more. 
Feeble  were  the  moral  bonds  which  your  laws 
did  form,  and  frail  the  tenure  by  which  ye  kept 
your  people  in  subjection  and  prosperity.     Ste- 
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phen  Bardolph  North,  Esq.  brings  into  the 
British  Senate  a  legislative  talent  unprecedented 
and  unequalled.  England  is  a  nation  that  can 
never  lose  its  magnificence  and  its  greatness,  and 
he  is  a  most  abominable  and  detestable  traitor, 
who  dares  express  or  cherish  the  idea,  that  it  is 
possible  for  England  ever  to  decline  or  fall,  as 
did  Rome,  and  Greece,  and  Babylon,  and  Nine- 
vah,  and  Carthage,  and  Egypt,  and  every  other 
empire  under  the  sun.  Coeval  with  the  fame 
and  splendour  of  England,  will  be  the  legislative 
glory  of  Stephen  Bardolph  North ! 

Heroics  are  not  our  forte.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  North  arrived  safely  in  London, 
established  himself  in  a  respectable  ready-fur- 
nished house,  as  before ;  took  up  the  newspaper 
at  breakfast,  and  saw  his  own  arrival  announced. 
So  far  he  was  happy,  and  bore  his  honors 
meekly. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Emma,"  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  "  we  must  soon  call  upon  our  friend 
Lady  Vellum,  for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  her 
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ladyship,  for  the  kind  attention  which  she  has 
shewn  to  you.  As  for  Lord  Vellum,  I  cannot 
say  much  :  I  think  him  a  very  proud  and  con- 
ceited man." 

While  Mr.  North  was  speaking,  two  visitors 
were  announced,  Mr.  Babblethwaite  and  Count 
Poppinslopp.  Mr.  North  did  not  greatly  ad- 
mire Mr.  Babblethwaite,  but  as  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  so  great  a  genius  as  Count  Poppin- 
slopp, he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
visit. 

"Mr.  North,  Count  Poppinslopp;  Count 
Poppinslopp,  Mr.  North."  Thus  spoke  Mr. 
Babblethwaite. 

When  a  wise  man  is  introduced  to  a  wise 
man,  he  generally  puts  on  a  look  of  extraordi- 
nary wisdom.  Thus  did  Mr.  North  look  at 
Count  Poppinslopp,  and  thus  did  Count  Pop- 
pinslopp look  at  Mr.  North.  Both  were  pleased 
with  each  other,  in  proportion  as  both  were 
pleased  with  themselves. 

''  Count  Poppinslopp,  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
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in  England.  This  is  a  country  which  will 
rightly  appreciate  your  genius.  Your  fame  has 
travelled  hither  before  you." 

"  Mr.  North,  you  do  me  great  honor,"  re- 
plied the  count ;  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  my  fellow-mortals  on  sub- 
jects of  great  interest.  How  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, I  must  leave  others  to  determine.  I 
merely  do  my  best,  and  I  claim  no  merit." 

The  count  used  a  foreign  accent,  which  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  imitate  :  considering 
it  very  disrespectful  to  foreigners,  and  desiring 
rather  to  make  wise  men  smile,  than  to  make 
fools  laugh. 

Mr.  North  replied  very  suitably  to  the  modest 
language  of  Count  Poppinslopp,  intimating,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  two  treatises  which  this  great 
man  had  produced,  one  was  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  other.  The  treatises  were, 
as  our  readers  may  recollect,  one  on  the  Cookery 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  other  on  the  Im- 
mortality  of  the    Soul.      The  last  named  ap- 
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peared  to  Mr.  North  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  rephed  the  ingenious 
foreigner,  "  the  subjects  are  of  nearly  equal  mo- 
ment. What  is  the  body  without  cookery  ?  and 
what  is  the  soul  without  immortality  ?  These 
treatises,  Mr.  North,  on  which  you  are  pleased 
to  comphment  me,  are,  as  you  perceive,  on  the 
two  grandest  and  most  momentous  subjects  with 
which  we  can  be  concerned  or  engaged.  You 
are  very  worthy  and  honest  people  in  England, 
and  you  have  among  you  some  excellent  scholars: 
but  you  have  not  the  true  philosophy,  you  have 
not  the  true  transcendental  philosophy,  you  have 
not  comprehensive  views.  I  beg  pardon,  but 
it  is  very  true." 

Mr.  North  was  thunderstruck  :  he  had  never 
seen  so  great  a  genius :  he  had  heard  of  German 
philosophers,  but  he  had  never  seen  one.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  high  enjoyment  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  transcendental  philosopher, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  cer- 
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tainly  make  himself  master  of  the  transcenden- 
tal philosophjo  He  car^d  nothing  about  cookery 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  eating,  but  when  he 
found  that  it  might  be  considered  and  discussed 
as  a  metaphysical  and  transcendental  question,  he 
was  delighted  with  the  subject.  From  meta- 
physics and  cookery,  the  con\'ersation  of  the 
two  geniuses  took  a  turn  to  politics.  There- 
upon the  count  looked  diplomatically  wise. 
Mr.  Babblethwaite  explained  that  the  learned 
stranger  was  charged  with  an  important  and  in- 
direct communication  to  our  government,  amd 
that  he  needed  a  suitable  and  respectable  intro- 
duction to  some  person,  or  persons,  in  office  ; 
and  that  if  Mr.  North  could  effect,  for  the 
count,  an  introduction  to,  and  a  private  inter- 
view, with  Lord  Vellum,  a  very  great  point 
would  be  gained,  and  a  very  material  service 
be  personally  conferred  upon  a  worthy  man : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  which 
might  result  to   the  country  at  large,  and  the 
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cause  of  good  government.  The  representative 
(rf  Truckleborough  was  greatly  pleased  with 
this  annunciation,  for  he  was  most  ardently 
desirous  of  doing  something  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  did  not,  however,  promptly  and 
loudly  promise  an  introduction  to  Lord  Vellum, 
which  was  the  introduction  suggested  by  Mr. 
Babblethwaite ;  but  he  affected  to  have  no  in- 
terest with  great  people,  and  to  be  so  perfectly 
independent  as  to  belong  to  no  party.  After 
some  little  hesitation,  he  agreed  that  he  would 
take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  would 
make  it  his  business  to  hint  the  affair  to  Lord 
Vellum,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the  count  an 
interview. 

The  barrister  and  the  foreioner  then  took 
leave  of  the  representative  of  Truckleborough, 
who  now  felt  himself  becoming  a  man  of  some 
importance,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  be  the 
means  of  making  some  great  communications  to 
government.      The    father  and   daughter  pre- 
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pared  for  making  a  double  visit ;  one  of  congra- 
tulation on  the  part  of  the  daughter,  and  one  of 
business  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

Lord  and  Lady  Vellum  were  visible.  The 
ladies  met  affectionately,  the  gentlemen  courte- 
ously. Lord  Vellum  was  pleased  to  be  par- 
ticularly and  gracefully  flattering  to  Louisa's 
dear  friend.  ]\Ir.  North  thought  the  expression 
of  Lord  Vellum's  countenance,  when  observed 
more  closely,  was  not  quite  so  repulsive  as  he 
had  at  first  imagined.  He  was  also  rather 
pleased  at  the  sedate  and  business-like  aspect 
of  the  man  of  office.  The  conversation  was 
general  and  common-place,  till  Mr.  North  inti- 
mated that  he  had  business  of  some  importance 
to  mention  to  Lord  Vellum.  The  gentlemen 
then  retired  to  his  lordship's  own  apartment, 
and  Mr.  North  first  opened  his  lips  as  a  diplo- 
matist. 

"  My  lord,  I  presume  that  you  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the   name  of  Count  Poppin- 
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slopp,  a  German  nobleman  of  high  Uterary 
reputation  ?" 

"  I  know  him  by  name,  Mr.  North :  he  is 
now  in  London,  residing  not  far  from  you." 

"  Then  you  are  probably  already  aware  of 
what  I  was  going  to  mention  respecting  this 
nobleman  ?^' 

'*  I  am  aware  of  nothing  more  than  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  his  native 
land,  and  finding  an  asylum  in  England  :  and  I 
am  also  aware,  that  he  holds  an  intercourse  with 
some  French  loyalists  now  at  Vienna.  He  is  a 
very  good  subject,  and  a  very  ingenious  man,  I 
understand." 

"  Your  lordship,  then,  has  never  seen  him, 
and  you  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
him?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honor  at  present,  Mr. 
North." 

"  This  morning,  my  lord,  the  count  was 
introduced  to  me  by  a  particular  friend,  and  I 
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was  very  closely  ur^ed  to  procure  him  an  in- 
troduction to  some  person  in  office,  as  he  had 
matters  of  some  importance  to  communicate, 
which  could  only  be  done  personally." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the  count,  if 
he  will  condescend  to  favour  me  with  any  com- 
munications that  he  may  have  to  make  to  the 
government :  and  I  will  take  care  that  it  reaches 
its  proper  destination." 

Mr.  North  was  so  far  well  satisfied :  and  as  he 
was  pleased  with  himself  by  means  of  Lord 
Vellum's  behaviour  to  him,  he  was  also  pleased 
with  his  lordship.  He  began  to  think  him  by 
no  means  a  proud  or  haughty  man,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  be  present,   Mr.   North,  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  I  presume  ?" 

"  That  is  my  intention,  my  lord  ;  I  came  to 
town  for  that  express  purpose ;  for  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  representative 
to  be  always  at  his  post.  I  am  deputed  by  the 
worthy  corporation  of  Truckleborough,  to  take 
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charge  of  their  interests  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  should  be  unpardonable  were  I  to 
neglect  that  charge.  I  shall  never  be  absent 
from  my  seat  in  the  House,  unless  compelled  by 
unavoidable  circumstances." 

"You  will  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the  House, 
I  suppose,  as  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Slender?" 

*'  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  where  I  shall  sit : 
I  will  take  my  seat  in  any  part  of  the  House 
that  may  be  most  convenient." 

Lord  Vellum  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  suppose 
you  will  take  the  same  view  of  political  affairs 
as  your  friend,  Lord  Slender  ?  You  will  be  on 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  I  presume  P" 

"By  no  means,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
North,  with  great  energy  of  manner.  "  Oppo- 
sition politics  were  never  acceptable  or  agreeable 
to  me.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  every  man  ought 
to  vote  exactly  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  not  belong  to  any  party.  The  whigs  are 
very  bad  politicians,  though  they  may  be  very 
good  men  in  private  life.     I  do  not  belong  to 
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the  party,  I  never  did,  I  told  Lord  Slender  very 
distinctly  and  plainly,  that  I  could  not  possibly 
vote  in  every  question  precisely  as  he  did.  I  will 
never  suffer  my  judgment  to  be  submitted  to 
the  dictation  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men. 
I  am  perfectly  and  truly  independent.  I  seek 
only  to  serve  my  country,  and  have  no  other 
views  or  ambition.  Unless,"  continued  Mr. 
North,  in  a  slower  and  lower  tone  of  voice,  "  I 
should  so  effectually  serve  my  country,  that  it 
should  think  me  worthy  of  any  reward  or  honor : 
then  should  I  proudly  wear  such  honor,  having 
in  my  mind  an  indescribable  satisfaction  and 
delight,  at  having  so  effectually  served  my 
country." 

Lord  Vellum  would  not  have  been  fit  for  his 
station,  if  he  could  not  have  understood  this 
language.  He  did  understand  it,  and  immedi- 
ately added,  as  a  natural  reply : 

"  If  you  are  anxious  to  serve  your  country, 
Mr.  North,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
you  should  have  some  more  decided  and  definite 
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opportunity  of  doing  so,  than  you  possibly  can 
merely  as  an  ordinary  member  of  parliament. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  would  scarcely  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  so  much  of  your  time  as  would  be 
necessary  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  an  official 
station.  There  is  a  situation  which  waits  for 
some  friend  of  mine;  its  emoluments  are  but 
small  compared  with  your  talents,  and  I  fear  it 
may  keep  you  too  much  away  from  your  delight- 
ful retreat  at  Truckleborough,  should  you  dis- 
charge its  duties  personally.  You  might  have 
an  assistant  for  the  more  laborious  part,  and 
give  the  country  still  the  benefit  of  your  good 
judgment.  Perhaps  you  will  think  the  matter 
over  and  let  me  know  ?  Of  course  you  will  not 
accept  the  office,  unless  you  think  that  govern- 
ment is  pursuing  the  wisest  and  best  measures 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  ?  You  know 
our  policy — if  you  approve  it,  you  cannot  give 
us  better  proof  than  by  co-operating  with  us.'' 

Mr.   North  looked  rather  foolish — made  an 
attempt  to   talk  about  independence,  but  was 
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fearful  of  wearying  Lord  Vellum  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  old  story ;  and  to  make  short  of  the 
matter,  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  re- 
buking the  whigs  for  their  wickedness,  and  at 
last  laughing  at  them  for  their  folly. 


P.S. — The  following  marriages  were  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  North's  visit  to  Lord  Vellum.  The  Hon, 
Charles  Slender,  to  Emma,  only  daughter  of 
S.  B.  North,  Esq.  of  Truckleborough,  M.P.  ; 
S.  B.  North,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Cherubina,  second 
daughter  ;  Sir  Pevtinax  Pennyfarthing,  Bart. 
M.P.  to  Angelina,  third  daughter ;  and  John 
Babblethwaite,  Esq.  to  ^Margaret,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mufflechops,  rector  of  Little 
Picklington  and  Overdon. 

THE    END. 
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